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NOTE. 


TT7HIS  work  is  based  upon  the  well  known  volume, 
■*■  "  The  Economy  of  Temperance,"  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  JOHNSON  Baker  in  1896  as  the 
text-book  for  Seniors  in  the  Examination  Course  of 
the  C.E.T.S. 

In  that  publication,  the  statistics  and  other  facts 
were  put  before  the  reader  in  a  manner  so  clear 
and  convincing  that  the  success  which  attended  its 
appearance  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Since  1896 
no  less  than  ten  editions  have  been  published,  and  the 
book  retains  its  popularity. 

In  the  instructional  course,  however,  there  are 
necessary  limitations  of  space,  which  have  militated 
against  the  use  of  the  book  as  one  of  reference  for 
speakers ;  and  in  the  present  work,  while  the  old 
lines  have  been  followed,  the  scheme  of  Mr.  JOHNSON 
Baker's  book  has  been  greatly  amplified,  and  the 
very  latest  facts  and  figures  have  been  added  to 
the  useful  matter  contained  in  "  The  Economy  of 
Temperance."  It  is  hoped  that  '-Economics  of 
THE  Drink  Problem  "  may  attain  as  great  success 
as  a  hand-book  as  that  reaped  by  the  original  volume 
in  its  own  sphere. 
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Chapter  I.— DRINK  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

BY  the  term  "  Domestic  Economy "  we  mean  the  science  en- 
abling us  to  turn  to  the  best  use  the  conditions  of  life  in 
our  domestic  affairs.  For  example :  a  wife  practises  domestic 
economy  when  using  her  experience  in  selecting  and  cooking 
the  best  food,  when  making  or  purchasing  the  most  suitable 
clothing,  or  when  wisely  arranging  and  keeping  clean  her 
home — and  both  she  and  her  family  axe  benefited.  It  will 
be  the  object  of  this  work  to  show  that  domestic  economy 
also  applies  \vith  equal  force  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
whether  by  individuals  or  by  families,  and  that  its  principles 
must  be  acted  on  by  all  who  would  avoid  errors  often  lead- 
ing to  ruin  in  personal,   family,    and   industrial    life. 

In  this  lesson  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  drink  affects  family  histor)-,  or,  as  we  might 
say,    to    its    bearing    upon    health. 

I.     The     Effect    of     Drink     upon     the     Family. 

(i.)  I.  Health  in  the  families  of  wage-earners  is  often  } 
greatly  injured  through  unwise  expenditure  upon  alcoholic  i- 
drink.       Such   drink   is    quite    useless    as   a   food,    and    money 
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,'^pent    upon    it    ought    to    be    used    in    buying    nourishment, 
/  clothing,  and   other  necessaries  for  the  household. 

It  is  said  that  twelve  million  people  in  the  United  King- 
dom (unskilled  labourers  and  their  families)  are  daily  without 
one-fourth  the  food  they  need.'  The  wages  earned  are  too 
small  to  purchase  it,  even  if  spent  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  But  out  of  these  insufficient  wages  a  great  deal  is 
spent  on  drink.  Public-houses  thrive  in  the  poorest  neigh- 
bourhoods, although  the  people  are  obviously  in  want  of 
food. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  food  has  a  marked  effect  upon  health. 
Mr.  S.  Rowntree  found  in  York  that  much  more  sickness  and 
death  occurred  in  underfed  districts  than  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods where  wage-earners  were  sufficiently  nourished.  Five 
times  more  children,  he  found,  were  physically  weak  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  district.  He  tells  us  "  the  pre- 
dominating cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  drink."  Dr. 
Hall,  of  Leeds,  found  Jewish  children  to  be  taller,  heavier, 
and  better  nourished  than  English  children  of  the  same  grade 
of  poverty,  although  less  clean,  worse  clothed,  and  living  in 
poorer  houses.^  This  is  because  Jewish  parents  do  not 
drink,  and  are  most  careful  in  feeding  their  children,  putting 
their   health    before   all    other   considerations. 

3.  Men  earning  good  wages  often  spend  on  drink  large 
sums  from  the  family  fund.  "How  can  I  feed  my  children?" 
a  poor  mother  asked.  "  My  man  leaves  jQi  at  the  publican's 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  gives  me  5s.  to  keep  house  on 
all  the  week."  If,  however,  only  2s.  out  of  20s.  of  wage  is 
spent  in  this  wasteful  manner,  a  sad  inroad  is  made  upon  the 
money  available  for  the  family's  support.  E\ery  penny  of 
wage  wasted  on  drink  means  less  food,  less  clothing,  and 
fewer   comforts.       Even    when    there    is    no    drunkenness,    this 


'  Mr.   Charles  Booth's  investigations  in  London  and  Mr.   S. 
Rowntree's  in  York. 

*  "Physical  Degeneracy,"  by  A.  Broadbentj  F.S.S. 
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produces    frail    men,    women,    and    children,    unable   to    resist 
sickness  and   disease,  and   unfitted  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the 
duties   of  life.       That   able    statistician,    Sir   R.    Giffen,    speak- 
ing   on    the    question    of    insufficient    feeding,    says :     "  Proper  O 
feeding   can    only   be   achieved   by   eliminating   the    waste   due   / 
to    drink.'"  ^ 

{ii.)  I.  Besides  injuring  the  health  of  families  by  re- 
ducing the  food  supply,  we  know  that  alcohol  itself  acts  in- 
juriously upon  the  healthy  body — sapping  its  strength,  alter- 
ing its  vital  organs,  and  bringing  about  disease  and  death. 
"  Only  the  medical  profession  really  know,"  says  Dr.  Machie 
Whyte,  "  the  extent  of  the  (physical)  evils  wroughi  by  money 
spent  on  drink."  ^  The  laws  of  domestic  economy  would, 
therefore,    strictly    exclude   alcoholic   drinks    from    family    use. 

2.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  head  of 
the  family  (or  his  wife),  by  using  drink,  is  robbed  of  health 
and  strength,  there  is  a  direct  los>  to  the  family  as  a  whole. 
The  loss  is  that  of  less  money  earned,  either  through  reduced 
ability  to  work,  through  sickness,  or  through  the  neglect  of 
domestic  duties ;  and  in  each  case  a  train  of  miseries  and 
hardships  follow   to  parents  and   children  alike. 

3.  A  writer  on  the  subject  says :  '"  The  working  man's 
capital  is  health,  not  wealth.  It  does  not  consist  in  landed 
property,  but  in  sinew  and  muscle,  and  if  he  persists  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  they  will  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  his  capital — a  sound  physical  constitution.  After  this  is 
lost  he  becomes  unfit  for  the  workshop — ^^for  no  master  will 
employ  a  man  who  wants  his  capital.  He  has  then  to  repair 
to   the  poorhouse   or  the   infirmary." 

This  is  what  happens  in  so  many  cases,  and  anyone 
may  easily  trace  it  in  families.  But  there  is  another  result, 
which,  perhaps,   is  not  noticed   in   the  same  way,   although  it 

'  Meeting  of  British  Association,  September  ii,  1903. 
*  Speech  at  Dundee,   1903. 
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is  equally  clear,   and   certainly   more   terrible   in   its   far-reach- 
ing consequences.      We    mean :  — 

II.     The     Effect     of     Drink     upon     the     Children 
of     Drinking:     Parents. 

1.  There  is  a  well-recognised  fact  in  family  historj'  with 
which  most  intelligent  people  are  familiar.  It  is  this : 
children  are  generally  like  their  parents  in  some,  and  often 
in  many  respects.  Often  a  child's  features  are  like  those  of 
its  parents.  A  girl  may  have  eyes  and  hair  like  her  mother, 
or  a  boy  may  have  a  voice  and  manner  like  his  father. 

It  is  also  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  children  having 
the  same  kind  of  gifts  as  their  parents — inherited,  we  say, 
from  them.  Some  very  striking  instances  of  this  we  see  in 
our  own  English  histor)-.  Through  several  generations  the 
Pitt  family  were  eloquent  statesmen;  the  Kembles  were 
great  actors;  the  Brontes  were  great  writers;  the  Wilber- 
forces  were  great  orators;  and  to-day  the  Graces  are  re- 
nowned for  cricket,  the  Beresfords  for  braver}',  and  the 
Irvings   for   dramatic   talent. 

2.  But  children  not  only  inherit  the  virtues  of  their 
parents,  they  also  inherit  their  vices  and  physical  weak- 
nesses. For  example :  a  passionate  father  may  have  pas- 
sionate children;  or  a  consumptive  mother  may  have  con- 
sumptive children;  and,  what  now  most  concerns  u?,  a 
drunken  father  or  mother  may  have,  and  probably  will 
have,  children  likely  to  become  drunken  men  and  women 
aLso;  and  these  again  may  hand  on  the  terrible  evil  to  yet 
another   generation. 

3.  Those  who  have  opportunities  to  obsene  this  fact 
tell  us  that  in  family  historj-  it  is  daily  proved  quite  true 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  by  parents  tells  upon  the  health, 
character,  and  lives  of  their  children.  Look  at  these 
facts : — 

(a.)  A  Chaplain  once  said  that  three  generations  of 
drinking    women    were    in    the    cells    of    the    gaol    where    he 
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officiated  at  one  and  the  sanae  time — a  grandmother,  a 
mother,  and  a  daugher;  and  the  last  had  her  baby  at 
her   breast/ 

(b.)  Dr.  D.  T.  Crothers  during  thirteen  years  examined 
the  family  histor\-  of  1,744  habitual  drunkards.  He  dis- 
covered   that    1,060    had    inherited    the   craving   for   drink.* 

(c.)  Dr.  Clave  Shaw  affirms  that  "  when  drunkenness 
becomes  hereditary  the  family  is  doomed :  erratic  conduct  in 
the  second  generation,  epilepsy  in  the  third,  imbecility  and 
extinction    in  the    fourth."' 

(d.)     A    medical    man    gives    a    case    of    three    deaf    and 

dumb   children   and   a    stammering  child  bom   to    a    man   and. 

< 

his  wife  whilst  the  husband  was  a  heavy  drinker.  Other 
children    bom  after    his   reformation    were    healthy.' 

(e.)  Amongst  fifty-seven  descendants  of  drunkards  only 
17.5  per  cent,  were  found  by  Professor  Demme  to  be 
physically  sound,  whilst  the  proportion  was  81.9  amongst 
sixty-one    children    of    abstainers.' 

(/.)  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  Claybury  Asylum,  giving  evidence  before  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  in  1903,  said : 
"  In  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  descendants, 
anything  which  devitalises  the  parent  unfavourably  affects  the 
offspring,  and  clinical  experience  supports  this  in  the  lowered 
height  and  impaired  general  .physique  of  the  issue  of  in- 
temperate parents.  It  also  records  the  tact  that  no  less 
than  42  per  cent,  of  all  periodic  inebriates  relate  a  history 
of  either  drink,    insanity,    or  epilepsy   in    their   ancestors." 

'  '■  Observations  on  Inebriety,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Horsley, 
p.   13  (C.E.T.S.). 

°  "Journal  of  Inebriety,"  January  1902. 

'  Interview  at  Manchester,  July  1903. 

'  "  British  Medical  Journal,"  1902. 

"  "  Hereditary  Alcoholism,"  by  Dr.  R.  Romme,    1902 
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(g.)  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  says: 
"  Drunkenness  is  most  distinctly  hereditary'.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  strong  hereditary  tendency  to  a  special 
craving.'" " 

4.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large  mass  of  facts 
to  show  what  effect  drinking  has  upon  the  children  of 
drinking  parents;  but  we  can  see  from  these  the  terrible 
meaning  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  who,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  said :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  all  diseases  from  drink- 
ing are  liable  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  even  to  the  third 
generation,  gradually  increasing,  if  the  course  be  continued, 
till    the   family    be   extinguished." 

III.    The    Economic    Teaching-    as    to     Drink    in 
Family    IHistbry. 

1.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  consider  the  fearful 
evils  "which  may  rest  upon  families  by  indulgence  in  alcohol 
— loss  of  health,  loss  of  self-control,  loss  of  power  for  good 
— without  seeing  that  economic  laws  must  deal  with  this 
domestic  aspect  of  the  evil.  To  presene  their  children  and 
their  descendants  from  the  possibility  of  frightful  results,  it 
is   imperative  that   parents    should   keep    away    from    drink. 

2.  A  thoughtful  American  writer  well  puts  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  on  this  point.  He  says :  "  It  seems  hard 
that  when  a  man  drinks  spirituous  liquors  his  children  and 
his  children's  children  should  find  themselves  urged  by  a 
burning  thirst,  which  they  can  scarcely  withstand,  towards  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicating  drinks;  it  seems  hard  that  disease 
should  be  transmitted,  and  that  because  a  man  has  violated 
the  laws  of  health  his  children  should  be  sickly  and  short- 
lived. These  things  seem  hard  so  long  as  we  look  at  them 
only  on  erne  side;  but  what  a  power  of  restraint  this 
economy  has  when  e\'ery  man   feels,  '  I   stand  not  for  myself 


'•  See  "  Alcohol  and   the   Human   Body,"   by   Sir   V.    Horsley 
and  Dr.  Mary  Sturge,  Chapter  XV. 
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alone,   but  for  the    whole    of   my   posterity   to   the   third   and 
fourth    generation ! '  " 

3.  But,  unfortunately,  many  parents  neglect  the  teaching 
of  this  part  of  domestic  economy;  and,  therefore,  large 
numbers  of  children  are  now  living  who  have  inherited  the 
tendency  to  drink,  and  upon  whom  disease  either  has  fastened 
or  is  ready  to  fasten.  What  is  to  be  done  for  these  poor 
victims?  The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  told  us :  "  It  takes  three  genera- 
tions to  lose  the  taint  of  alcohol."  The  danger,  therefore, 
must  be  present  throughout  the  lives  of  such  children,  and 
is  ready  to  be  handed  on  to  a  third  generation. 

4.  The  remedy  is  again  an  application  of  economic  law 
— the  management  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it.  Notice  what  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  has  stated  as  the 
only  safety :  "  Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  offspring  of  parents  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  can 
only  be  kept  from  the  drunkard's  fate  by  a  life-long  absti- 
nence   from    all    intoxicating   liquors." 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  drink  in  the  family  means  loss 
of  health  for  those  who  indulge  in  it;  and  for  the  children 
a  catalogue  of  frightful  evils,  which  years  of  sorrow  will 
not  remove,  unless  by  applying  in  domestic  economy  the 
principle  of  abstinence;  for  only  by  this  can  there  be 
absolute    safety    from    alcoholic    danger. 
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Chapter  II.- DRINK  IN  THE   HOME. 

"  Home  '  is  a  name  dear  to  English  hearts — ^for  home  is 
the  centre  of  domestic  life,  the  place  where  men  are  trained 
for  life's  duties,  and  where  the  Nation  is  moulded  and  shaped 
for  good  or  evil.  Just  as  we  look  for  physical  strength  and 
energ)-  in  our  bodies,  so  we  look  for  comfort,  happiness, 
and  refinement  in  our  homes;  and  further,  just  as  the 
absence  of  strength  and  energy  in  the  body  means  inability 
to  do  life's  work,  so  the  absence  of  home  comforts,  home 
happiness,  and  home  refinement  means  inability  to  do  life's 
duty    cheerfully. 

It  is  for  parents  to  keep  this  high  ideal  before  them  in 
the  management  of  the  home.  The  husband  must  remember 
he  is  the  "  house-band  " — the  binder  of  the  home-life  by  pro- 
\iding  for  it  and  keeping  it  together;  and  the  wife  must 
remember  the  familiar  saying,  "  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world  ' — she  is  the  one  who  gives  character 
to  her  household,  and  through  her  household  to  the  world. 
Can  they  do  these  things  if  drinking  habits  are  upon  them? 

Let    us    first   notice:  — 

I.     The     Wife     and     Mother     in     the     Home. 

If  she  is  a  drinking  woman  she  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
neglectful  of  herself,  of  her  children,  and  of  her  hdme. 
Her  one  desire  will  be  for  drink,  and  she  will  readily  sacri- 
fice everything  to  get  it.  Personal  respectability  and  cleanli- 
ness, regular  and  thrifty  ways,  and  attention  to  her  husband 
and  children  disappear  as  drink  becomes  more  and  more 
her  master.      Look  at  these  facts :  — 

I.     Sacrifxe    of   Child-life, 
{a.)     Little  helpless  babes  need  a  mother's  incessant  care, 
and    even    with   sober   and    loving   nursing    loo    out    of   every 
1,000    die.       But    in    a    slum    district    of    Liverpool,    where 
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drunkenness    and    squalor    abound,    the    death-rate    of    infants 
was    487    per    1,000!^ 

(b.)  Speaking  at  Folkestone  in  November  1909,  at  the 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Canterbury  &  Rochester  Diocesan 
C.E.T.S.,  Dr.  Welsh  Branthwaite,  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
under   the    Inebriates    Act,    said :  — 

"  The  last  1,291  women  admitted  to  Inebriate 
Reformatories  have  given  birth  to  4,086  children. 
Many  of  these  are  dead  from  ill-treatment  or 
neglect— about  44  per  cent.— an  awful  mortality.  As 
to  the  rest— some  are  in  industrial  reformatories 
or  prisons ;  others  are  in  asylums  ;  and  some  have 
already  come  to  us  for  control  as  drunkards  :  com- 
paratively few  are  known  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

(c.)  At  a  National  Conference  on  Infantile  Mortality 
1906,*  Dr.  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority,    said  :  — 

"  It  must  be  concluded  that  parental,  and  especially 
maternal,  alcoholism  of  the  kind  to  which  the  name  of 
chronic  drunkenness  or  persistent  soaking  is  applied,  is 
the  source  of  both  ante-natal  and  post-natal  mortality.  It 
acts  in  all  the  three  ways  in  which  I  indicated  that 
ante-natal  causes  can  be  shown  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
increase  of  infantile  mortality — ^viz.,  by  causing  abortions, 
by  predisposing  to  premature  labours,  and  bj  weakening 
the  infant  by  disease  or  deformity,  so  that  it  more 
readily  succumbs  to  the  ordinary  morbid  influences  at 
and    after    birth." 

(d.)  In  England  and  Wales  1,533  infants  under  one  year 
old    were    suffocated    in    1907    whilst    sleeping    with    adults.* 

'  Dr.  Hope's  Report,   1902. 

*  Vide  "Eugenics  Review,"  April  1910. 

"  Judicial  Statistics,  1907. 
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Nearly  three  times  as  many  such  deaths  occur  on  Saturday 
nights,  when  mothers  are  drunken  and  unfit  to  look  after 
their  helpless  little  ones,  as  on  other  nights  of  the  week.* 
It  is  hoped  that  much  of  this  loss  of  child  life  will  be 
averted  by   the  working  of  the  Children  Act,    1908. 

(e.)  Miss  Zanetti,  Health  Inspector  of  Manchester,  has 
pointed  out  that  in  times  of  trade  depression  infant 
mortality  decreases,  because  there  is  less  drunkenness.  The 
Jews,  she  says,  have  a  lower  death  rate  than  Christians, 
because  the  mothers  do  not  drink.  The  death  rate  in 
Manchester  erf  children  under  one  year  is  198  per  1,000;  but 
in  Cheetham,  a  Jewish  district  of  that  city,   it  is  only   124.* 

(/.)  Mr.  George  R.  Sims — the  writer,  a  great  authority 
upon  life  in  London — ^writing  on  the  East  End,  says :  "  In 
the  Jewish  quarters  the  birth-rate  is  high.  The  mortality 
among  Jewish  infants  in  these  quarters  is  low.  Among  the 
native  population  the  birth-rate  is  decreasing  and  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  is  increasing.  Slowly  and  surely  the 
sober   race    is    ousting   the   intemperate   race."* 

{g.)  In  the  four  divisions  of  the  Borough  of  Stepney  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  was  in  1905  as  follows:  In  Lime- 
house,  163. 1  per  1,000;  in  St.  George's,  157. i;  in  Mile 
End,  140.9;  in  Whltechap>el,  119.3.  There  are  very  few 
Jewish  families  in  Limehouse;  Whitechapel  is  densely 
crowded  with  them.  Good  motherhood  triumphs  over  all 
external  conditions.  Bad  motherhood  is  the  first  great  cause 
of   our  appalling  infant   mortality.* 

(//.)  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  dnmken  mother 
to    lose   all    her   children   by   her   neglect   and   cruelty.       The 


*  "The  Children  and  the  Drink,"  pages  55  to  61. 

*  Paper  on  "  Inebriety  in  Women,"  July  1903. 

•  "The  Cry  of  the  Children,"   1908  (G.   R.   Sims),  p.   20. 

•  "The   Cry  of  the  Children"   (G.   R.   Sims),  p.   20. 
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history  of  twelve  drunken  families  in  Liverpool  was  carefully 
followed  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hope.  Of  117  infants  born,  98 
perished   before   reaching  the   age  of   one   year.' 

2.  Bad  Training  of  Children. 
It  is  the  mother  who  should  guide  her  children  into  right 
living;  but  the  mother  who  drinks  cannot  do  this.  Her 
example  is  that  of  indulgence  and  sin,  and  her  children  only 
too  quickly  copy  her  life.  Instead  of  being  taught  to  live 
soberly  and  rightly  in  the  world,  verj^  young  lads  and  girls 
are  thrust  into  sin  by  the  mother  who  ought  to  screen  them 
from    its    dangers. 

(a.)  One  of  the  worst  instances  of  this  is  the  teaching 
of  children  to  like  drink.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  from  "  G.  M."  to  the  "  Sunday  Chronicle "  (September 
1910) :  "  You  should  do  as  we  did  in  Kansas — close  the  mill 
that  makes  the  inebriates.  I  had  not  seen  a  drunken  woman 
for  over  thirty  years  till  I  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  May  31, 
1909.  I  remained  in  England  over  nine  weeks,  and  during 
my  stay  I  visited  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
London,  and  other  places,  and  saw  drunken  women  nearly 
ever)-  day,  and  saw  more  drunken  men  in  those  nine  weeks 
in  England  than  I  have  seen  in  thirty  years  in  Kansas.  Since 
I  got  home  it  almost  makes  me  ashamed  to  own  that  I  am 
an    Englishman." 

(p.)  Speaking  at  Bromley,  Kent,  in  August  19 10,  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Ellis,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Walworth,  said  that 
at  the  request  of  one  of  the  teachers  in  his  own  National 
School,  the  children  wrote  an  essay  on  what  they  did  in  the 
evening  when  they  went  home  from  school,  before  they  went 
to  bed.  As  a  result,  one  little  girl  wrote — after  certain 
trivialities  about  her  sister  and  her  clothes :  "  We  have  a 
game  at  mother  and  father,  and  we  all  come  home  drunk. 
We  have  a  fight,   and  then  we   go  to  bed."      The  Vicar  said 

'  Report  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool.   1902. 
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that  showed  the  ordinary  life  to  which  the  little  girl  was  ac- 
customed.' 

(c.)  Doctors  say  many  cases  come  before  them  of 
children    suffering    from    diseases    produced    by    alcohol. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  M.D.,  giving  evidence  in  1903  before 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion, said  it  was  "  .  .,  .  immensely  difficult  to  give  sta- 
stistics,  but  easy  to  give  illustrations.  In  a  boy  aged  about 
ten  years,  who  was  under  my  observation  for  .se\'eral  weeks, 
there  was  well-marked  evidence  of  gin-drinker's  liver,  with 
abdominal  dropsy."  This  boy's  father  had  given  him  daily 
sips    ef   gin. 

Dr.  More  Madden,  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  Dublin, 
has  told  of  the  follo\ving  case:  "  G.  R.,"  a  newsboy,  aged  8. 
Before  admission  this  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  to  the  public-house  for  his  drunken  mother's  daily  sup- 
I^ies  of  whisky,  and  on  each  occasion  was  rewarded  by  a 
sip  of  the  ardent  spirit,  until  its  taste  and  use  had  become 
second  nature  to  the  unfortunate  child.  The  result  was  he 
became  seriously  diseased,  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  some 
time.' 

It  is  now  illegal,  under  the  Children  Act  of  1908,  to 
administer  alcohol  to  a  child  under  five  years  of  age,  but 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  let  older  children  have  drink. 

3.  Misery  in  Home-life, 
(a.)  In  November  1910,  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  presiding 
over  the  Crown  Court  at  the  Birmingham  Assizes,  had  to  try 
the  following  case :  A  young  woman  of  2  7  took  her  child  of 
four  and  her  .baby  and  threw  herself  into  the  canal.  The 
elder  child  was  drowned.  The  prisoner  had  been  a  respect- 
able and  industrious  woman.  Her  married  life,  however, 
had    been    very    unhappy.       Her    husband    was    addicted    to 

*  "  Temperance  Chronicle,"  August  12,  1910. 
•"The   Speaker's   Armoury"   (C.E.T.S.). 
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drink,  and  had  ill-treated  her.  In  her  wretchedness  she  had 
also  taken  to  drink.  The  Judge  remarked,  "  Drink !  Drink ! 
Drink!  You  Birmingham  people  seem  pretty  bad  in  this 
respect.  Almost  every  case  we  ha\e  had  here  to-day  seems 
to  be  due  to  drink.  ...  If  only  you  knew  how  full  the 
Judge's  notebook  was  of  the  marginal  note  '  Drink,'  you 
would    be    amazed.' 

{b.)  A  clever  builder's  decorator  answered  his  wife's  appli- 
cation for  a  separation  order  at  the  Newmarket  Police  Court 
in  October  1910.  The  wife  said  she  had  ^760  when 
married  to  defendant.  He  gave  way  to  drink,  and  squan- 
dered the  money,  necessitating  her  pawning  her  wedding  ring. 
Then  he  deserted  her.  Defendant  exhibited  an  ungovernable 
temper  in  court,  compelling  the  magistrates  to  order  the 
police   to   remove   him. 

{c.)  After  sentencing  a  woman  to  a  month's  hard  labour 
at  Marlborough  Street  in  June  19 10  for  theft,  Mr.  Denman 
read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  her  husband.  It 
was  dated  from  Paradise  Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  a 
pathetic  document.  The  writer  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
woman's  sad  position,  and  said  she  was  not  wholly  respon- 
sible for  her  actions  owing  to  her  drinking  habits,  which  he 
had  tried  for  years  to  stop.  "  The  drinking  among  women 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  appalling,''  added  the  husband. 
"  Public-houses  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  practically 
their  homes."  The  Magistrate  added  that  the  letter  bore 
out  what  he  himself  had  said  for  years  about  the  cause  of 
petty    thefts. 

Now    let    us   notice :  — 

II.     The     Husband     and     Father     in     the     Home. 

As  the  maintenance  of  the  home  largely  depends  upon 
the  man,  the  effect  of  his  indulgence  in  drink  soon  shows 
itself   upon   the   condition   of  the   home-life. 

{a.)  With  a  continual  drain  upon  the  weekly  income, 
the    home,    perhaps    once    comfortable    and    happy,    becomes 
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through  intemperance  wretched  and  bare,  with  misery  and 
want  everywhere  visible.  It  is  said  there  must  be  more  than 
half-a-mi)lion  of  such  homes  of  misery  in  our  coiuitr)-. 

A  terrible  story  was  related  to  the  Lytham  Magistrates 
in  December  1910^  when  a  woman  summoned  her  husband 
for  negligence,  and  asked  for  a  separation.  The  solicitor 
who  represented  complainant  said  the  parties  were  married  in 
1878;  there  were  eight  children,  the  youngest  being  13. 
The  three  eldest  were  married.  Defendant,  who  was  a 
painter  and  decorator,  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  at  one  time  had  twenty- 
eight  men  working  for  him.  For  the  last  twentj*  years  he 
had  been  regularly  drinking,  and  striking  and  abusing  his 
wife.  Shortly  after  the  yoimgest  child  was  bom,  he  treated 
his  wife  so  badly  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave  him  and 
go  to  the  workhou.se.  On  one  occasion  she  had  had  to  sleep 
out  all  night,  and  another  time  was  .sitting  on  the  door-step 
all  night.  In  1901,  in  con.sequence  of  the  defendant  neglect- 
ing his  business  through  drinking,  he  became  bankrupt.  Two 
years  later,  he  again  commenced  business,  which  he  continued 
until  June  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  complainant  started 
business  on  her  own  account  as  a  grocer.  For  six  years  she 
kept  the  business  and  maintaineed  herself,  husband,  and 
children,  her  husband  only  paying  her  £^\  a  week  for  rent, 
rates,  and  gas,  although  he  was  making  at  that  time  ;^5  a 
week.  In  July  1908  defendant  received  ;^ioo  from  his 
mother's  estate,  and  he  promised  his  wife  ;^5o.  He  had, 
however,  spent  ;^9o  in  drink,  and  given  his  wife  the  balance. 
In  October  matters  became  so  bad  that  she  left  him,  and 
went  to  reside  with  a  married  daughter.  Plaintiff  and  two 
daughters  bore  out  this  statement. — ^A  separation  order,  carr)'- 
ing  with  it  los.  a  week,  was  granted,  and  also  the  custody 
of   the   youngest   child. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Egham  in  June  1910  by  the 
Coroner  for  West  Surrey,  touching  the  death  of  a  lady  of 
31.      The   verdict  was  that  she  "  died   from   alcoholic  poison- 
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ing,  and  that  her  death  was  accelerated  liy  want  of  proper 
treatment,"  and  the  jur\-  further  considered  that  her  husband, 
a  surgeon-major,  "was  criminally  responsible  for  this  neglect." 
On  Dr.  H,  Wilcox,  Senior  Scientific  Analyst  to  the  Home 
Office,  being  called,  he  gave  the  result  of  his  examination  of 
the  viscera.  The  cause  of  death,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  from  alcoholic  poisoning. 
The  e^adence  of  Dr.  Tippett  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
called  to  see  the  lady  one  Sunday.  On  arrival  he  was  re- 
ceived by  her  husband,  who  said  his  wife  had  been  abroad, 
and  that  she  was  reeking  with  malaria  and  had  recently  had 
influenza  and  bronchitis.  On  calling  at  the  house  the  day 
after  the  death  of  the  lady,  he  found  her  husband  in  the 
bedroom    very    much    the    worse    for    drink. 

(b.)  Poor  wives  may  struggle  for  a  time  to  keep  home 
and  children  respectable;  but  in  most  cases,  after  suffering 
the  greatest  cruelty,  the  whole  family  sinks  to  a  degraded 
level.      Her   are   a  few  facts :  — 

Dr.  C.  H.  Marr,  Superintendent  of  Woodilee  Asylum, 
says :  "  Constant  association  with  misery,  rlespair,  and  starva- 
tion cau.ses  \n\es  to  lose  their  mental  balance  and  become 
inmates  of  asylums.'"  The  late  Canon  EllLson  was  told 
that  in  Durham  Lunatic  Asylum  the  greater  number  of 
women  inmates  had  been  driven  mad  by  the  cruelty  of 
drunken    husbands. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1908, 
states  that  the  Society  dealt  with  46,212  cases  affecting 
134,252  children,  and  that  90  per  cent,  were  due  to  drink. 
Since  the  Society  started  it  has  dealt — in  round  figures — with 
half-a-million  cases  affecting  a  million  and  a-half  children, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Parr  states"  that  in  90  per  cent,  of 
the   cases,    the   cruelty    of  the    parents   was    drink-caused. 

'  Report  of  Asylum  Committee,  1903. 

==  "Drink  and  the  Child,"  by  Robert  J.  Parr,  "Alliance 
Year  Book ''  for  1910. 
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{c.)  Dr.  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  says:  "Amongst  families 
where  intemperance  is  rife,  the  child  has  poor  prospects  of 
a  healthy  life,  if  the  results  of  that  intemperance  lead  to  its 
stan'ation." 

Neglect  and  insufficiency  of  food  in  early  life,  usually  the 
result  of  intemperance  in  the  home,  are  causes  of  the  decay 
taking  place  in  the  Engli^  race.  One-third  of  the  Army 
recruits  enlisted  as  fit  for  senice  are  found  on  medical  ex- 
amination to  be  physically  unsound.' 

The  late  Dean  Farrar,  speaking  of  his  old  parish  in 
Westminster,  said :  "  I  have  seen  widows  who  have  become 
widows  through  drink,  and  children  fatherless  through  drink, 
and  homes  desolated  through  drink,  and  suicides,  and 
murders,  and  deaths  by  delirium  tremens,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  children,  and  brutal  assaults  of  husbands  on  their  wives, 
and  sons  on  their  mothers,  and  pecuniary  loss,  and  individual 
ruin,  and  spiritual  wreck,  and  family  destniction,  and  social 
degradation,  and  places  where  human  beings  live  made  worse 
than  the  lairs   of  wild  beasts — and   all   through  drink ! " 

Speaking  in  August  1910  at  the  Annual  Fete  in  London 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  (Temperance)  League  of  the  Cross, 
the  Re\-.  Canon  Murnane  said  he  believed,  after  thirty-seven 
years'  experience  in  Temperance  work,  that  drink  was  causing 
more  poverty  and  degradation  at  the  present  day  than  it  did 
forty  years   ago.  .     .     He   could    tell    them    from   his   ex- 

perience in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was  more  drinking  now  than  formerly,  and  under 
conditions  of  greater  degradation.  This  was  especially  the 
case  among  women.  A  man  might  occasionally  give  way  to 
drink  and  yet  remain  a  good  man;  but  when  a  woman  fell 
a  victim  she  had  sunk  as  low  as  a  woman  could  fall  in  this 
world,  and  would  even  sacrifice  her  honour  to  satisfy  her 
craving.       There   were    homes  in    his  parish    that   could   only 

'  "Poverty  of  the  People,  &c.,"  by  W.  Taylor  (War  Office). 
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be    compared    to    an    African    kraal,    and    in    saying    that    he 
believed  he  owed  an  apology  to  the   kraal." 

Still,  all  these  painful  truths  give  a  very  imperfect  picture 
of  what  drink  effects  in  the  home,  because  it  is  imp>ossible 
to  gather  into  one  view  all  the  evils  it  brings — loss  of  pro- 
sperity, loss  of  comfort,  loss  of  refinement,  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  character,  and  loss  of  life — brutalising  and  degrading 
loving  mothers  and  tender  children,  and  making  devoted 
fathers    selfish    and    inhuman. 

III.    Temperance     Economy     in     the     Home-life. 

The  bearing  of  domestic  economy  upon  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the   home  is  very   obvious. 

Alcohol  is  a  wasteful  and  expensive  article,  wholly  un- 
necessary to  healthy  life,  useless  in  developing  bone,  sinew, 
and  muscle,  and  destructive  to  the  nervous  and  mental  forces. 
It  is  not  a  food  in  any  sense,  nor  does  it  in  common  use 
afford  any  health  to  life.  The  laws,  therefore,  of  a  wise 
domestic  economy   exclude   it   from   the   home. 

And,  besides  all  this,  alcohol,  by  its  ensnaring  effects, 
captivates  the  appetites  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and 
drags  them  through  misery  and  wretchedness  down  to  depths 
of  darkest  crime  and  sin,  until  English  homes  become  reek- 
ing human  dens,   hideous  in  the  eyes  of  right-minded  people. 

And  here,  again,  domestic  economy  must  be  heard,  for  it 
affords  a  practical  proof  of  the  true  remedy.  Abstinence 
from  drink  is  fatal  to  the  production  of  home  misery  and 
home  wretchedness,   such  as  slum  life  affords. 

*  "  Temperance  Chronicle,"  August  12,  1910. 
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Chapter  III.    DRINK  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

The  disastxous  effects  of  drinking  show  themselves  in  the 
efforts  men  put  out  in  order  to  obtain  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Those  workmen  who  indulge  in 
alcohol  are  the  least  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  competi- 
tion, and,  therefore,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  times  of  trade 
depression ;  whilst,  during  the  time  the}-  are  employed, 
they  thrust  upon  themselves,  their  employers,  and  the  country 
generally  such  a  waste  of  bodily  vigour,  priceless  time,  and 
valuable  property  as  is   truly   grie\-ous. 

We  have  made  these  statements,  and  it  is  now  for  us  to 
prove  that  drink  in  the  workshop  has  no  true  economic 
value;  or,  in  other  words,  that  alcohol  hinders  English  work- 
men in  earning  their   living. 

I.     Drink     Injures     the     Worknia.n     hinnself. 

1.  A  workman  sells  to  his  employer  the  strength,  skill, 
or  carefulness  he  possesses.  Sometimes  he  sells  only  one 
of  the  three,  and  sometimes  a  combination  of  two  or  more. 
In  any  case,  the  workman  whose  bo<iy  is  healthy  and 
vigorous,  whose  senses  are  unimpaired,  and  whose  brain, 
ner\'es,  and  muscles  are  sound  has  the  best  qualities  to  sell. 
Such  a  man  has  a  higher  value  in  the  labour  market  than 
one  who   has   impaired   or  lost  these  qualities. 

2.  Now  indulgence  in  alcohol  damages  the  workman's 
phy.sical  and  mental  vigour,  and  lowers  his  worth  as  a  wage^ 
earner. 

3.  Here  are  some  facts  to  show  that  drinking  work- 
men   are    inferior   when    practically    tested. 

(a.)  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  during  a  visit  to  America, 
was  told  by  Mr.  Edison,  the  great  electrician,  that  he  could 
never  count   upon   the  services   of   English   and    Scotch   work- 
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men.  "  They  do  not  return  punctually  to  their  work  after 
holidays,  neither  is  their  hand  steady,  nor  their  eye  accurate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  drink  alcohol,  and  drink  it 
often    in  excess."  ' 

(b.)  The  Boilermakers.'  and  Iron  &  Steel  Shipbuilders' 
Society's  Report  for  October  1900  complains  of  members  losing 
time  through  drinking  and  neglecting  their  work,  and  calls 
upon  district  committees  to  deal  se\'erely  with  oflfenders.  It 
also  warns  them  not  to  allow  men  suffering  from  the  after- 
effects of  drink  to  declare  upon  the  sick  funds. 

(c.)  A  writer  in  the  "Ironmonger"  says:  "The  drink- 
ing habits  of  workmen  cause  much  worry."  He  tells  of  a 
skilled  fitter  who,  if  sent  outside  to  a  job  and  any  difficulty 
arose,  would  go  off  to  the  nearest  public-house  and  drink, 
only   retuniing  to   the    works   just   before   they   closed.' 

{d.)  A  cabinet-maker  of  wide  experience  asserts  that 
drinking  men — not  drunkard.s — lose  their  power  of  rapid  and 
exact  working  much  sooner  than  abstainers,  and  are  com- 
pelled to   leave   their  employment  at   an   earlier   age.* 

(e.)  The  Mosely  Commission,  which  visited  America  to 
enquire  into  the  labour  question  in  that  countr)-,  reported 
that  the  superior  condition  of  the  American  workman  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  gamble  and  did  not  drink, 

(/.)  Dr.  J.  B.  Nevin  made  an  independent  investigation 
to  find  out  whether  the  use  of  drink  helps  in  hard  work. 
At  Vauxhall  Foundr\',  at  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Works, 
and  among  the  mud-hoppers  in  the  Mersey,  he  found,  from 
the  foremen  over  the  workers,  that  alcohol  was  a  hindrance 
and  not   a   help  to   the  men.* 

4.  There  is  overwhelming  proof  that  intoxicating  .drink 
in    every    department    of    labour— mental    and    physical — inter- 

'  ''Temperance  Chronicle/"  June    12^    1903. 

^  In   1902. 

'  "  Cost  of  our  Drinking  Customs,"'  by  J.   Whyte. 

*  "Temperance  Chronicle,"   1895,  p.  336. 
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feres  wkh  its  due  performance.      This  is  so,  because  it  robs 
the  workman  either  of  strength,   clearness  of  judgment,  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  or  else  it  unfits  him  by  loss  of  self-respect  and 
moral  tone   from  doing  his  duty. 
Now  let  us  notice  that 

II.     Drink     Causes     the     Loss     of     Production. 

1.  One  thing  must  be  obvious  to  everyMie.  The  drink- 
ing workman  whose  powers  are  impaired,  and  who  is  e\€T 
craving  after  alcoholic  excitement,  can  never  do  the  steady 
continuous  work  of  the  abstainers;  so  that  there  must  be  a 
running  loss  to  the  employer  during  every  hour  of  such  men. 
They  cannot  produce   the   same  amount  of  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  Andrew  Came^,  the  philanthropic  millionaire  and 
hard-headed  business  man,  considers  an  abstaining  workman 
worth  lo  p>er  cent,  more  to  his  employer  than  a  non- 
abstainer';  whilst  Mr.  J.  Whyte,  a  writer  on  economic  sub- 
jects, places  the  value  at   15  per  cent.' 

A  large  manufacturing  firm  in  Cincinnati  says :  "  A  drink- 
ing man  will  turn  out  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  work 
than  a  non-drinker;  and,  in  addition,  his  work  is  apt  to  be 
defective  and   require  over-hauling."^ 

2.  Here  is  a  case  well  illustrating  the  fact  we  are  in- 
vestigating. In  Massachusetts,  in  1867,  Prohibition  was  in 
force,  and  the  sale  of  drink  was  then  illegal.  In  May  and 
June  of  that  year,  Messrs.  Ames,  with  375  men,  produced 
in  their  manufactory  8  per  cent,  more  shovels  than  with  400 
men  in  the  same  months  of  the  next  year,  when  Prohibition 
was  removed  and  drink  was  sold.  The  use  of  drink  by  the 
workmen  told  in  this  way." 

•  '•  New  Voice,"  quoted  in  "  Temoerance  Chronicle,"  Novem- 
ber 14,   1902. 

'  Letter  in  "Daily  News/"  November   14,    1903. 

'  "Alliance  News,"  1894,  p.  214. 

•  "Wealth  and  Waste,"  by  Dr.    Hopkins. 
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3.  The  economic  loss  to  employers  by  workmen  in- 
dulging in  drink  is  illustrated  by  another  fact.  A  large  cor- 
poration in  Pennsylvania,  owning  works  in  a  town  where 
drink  was  sold,  actually  found  it  policy  to  contract  with  the 
drink-sellers  to  close  their  saloons  for  a  year,  and  paid 
them  a  heavy  bonus,  rather  than  allow  the  4,000  hands  em- 
ployed at  the  works  to  cause  loss  of  production,  and  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  corporation   through  drinking." 

4.  And  this  is  how  drink  affects  English  work-people. 
A  Parliamentar)-  Committee  on  Intemperance  in  1834  re- 
ported that  the  loss  of  production  in  every  department  of 
labour  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  and  there  has  been  no  improvement  since  then. 
Employers  of  e\eiy  class  of  labour  complain  of  serious  loss 
of  production  through  drinking  workmen,  varying  in  amount 
from  5  to  50  i^er  cent. 

5.  A  very  serious  loss  of  production  comes  about 
through  drinking  workmen  wasting  time  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  in  work.  The  early  days  of  the  week  are  to  a 
great  extent  lost  in  this  way.  Monday  particularly  is  squan- 
dered. This  means  to  employers  considerable  loss,  because 
the  expense  of  the   works   brings   no   adequate   return. 

A  further  source  of  loss  is  seen  in  the  preventible  acci- 
dents resulting  from  drinking  habits. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Hunter,  head  of  the  shipbuilding  firm  of 
Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter  &  Wigham  Richardson,  has  declared 
that  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing  is  a  workmen's  question. 
He  had  found  that  accidents  in  a  shipyard  were  greater  on 
a  Monday  than  on  any  other  day,  and  that  there  were  more 
on  a  Tuesday  than  on  the  later  days  of  the  week. 

The  revised  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  while  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wiith  regard  to  the  number  of 
workpeople  who  do  not  turn  up  on  Monda\    morning  is :    "  It 

'  "Wealth   and  Waste,"  by   Dr.   Hopkins. 
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is  fouiul  from  inquiries  amongst  employers  that  on  Monday 
morning  from  5  to  75  per  cent,  of  their  people  did  not  turn 
up  mnng  to  drink,  and  when  they  did  come  back  they  had 
muddy  intellects  and  impaired  vitality.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  is  an  outside  figure,  and  there  are  not  many  of  these, 
but  25  per  cent,  is  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  em- 
ployers in  many  .cases.  In  other  instances  the  f)ercentage 
sinks   to   5.'" 

The  great  Monkvvearmouth  pit  produces  500  tons  less  coal 
on   Mondays  from   the   same  cause,    although   the  working  ex- . 
jienses  are  the  same   as  on   other  days." 

Besides  on  this  established  drinking  day,  men  addicted 
to  indulgence  are  continually  absenting  themselves  from  work, 
and  cause  disorganisation  amongst  the  other  hands,  as  well 
as  inconveneince    and    loss   to   emplojers. 

A  member  of  a  large  Tyneside  ship-building  firm  states 
that  amongst  the  workmen  employed  by  the  firm  28  per  cent. 
of  the  working  time  is  lost  through   drinking.* 

It  is  through  the  drinking  habits  of  English  workmen  that 
900  Americans  can  do,  it  is  calculated,  the  work  of  1,000 
Engli.shmen.' 

Sir  R.  Giiflfen,  in  1903,  gave  the  annual  income  of  the 
nation  at  ;^i, 750,000,000.*  As  one-sixth  of  the  nation's 
prwluction  is  lost  through  drink,"  this  income  would  be  in- 
creased by  ^350,000,000  if  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people 
could    be   changed ! 

Now — 


'  Speech    at    the    U.K. A.    Annual    Meeting    at    Manchester, 
October   15,    1907. 

'  Speech  of  Rev.   J.    J.    Bockly.    Sunderland. 

'  "  Cost  of  Drinking  Customs  "   (WTiyte). 

*  "Alcohol,"  by  Surgeon-General    Francis,   p.   42. 

*  Meeting  of  British  Association,   September   u.    1903. 

*  Proportion  estimated  by  Parliamentary  Committee  in    1834. 
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III.     Loss     of     Production     iarg-eiy     falls     on 
Workmen    themselves. 

1.  If  workmen  by  drinkkig  habits  prevent  their  em- 
ployers from  competing  successfully  with  foreigners  in  the 
keen  race  for  trade,  it  cannot  fail  but  that  the  workman  will 
suffer  by  diminished  work  and  lowered  wages;  and  when 
these  effects  come,  then  the  unsatisfactory  men  are  the  first 
to  be  dismissed. 

Speaking  at  Jarrow  in  November  1908,  Sir  Christopher 
Fumess,  the  great  Ironmaster  and  Shipbuilder,  said  that 
as  he  travelled  by  motor-car  through  mining  villages  he  was 
struck  by  the  large  amount  of  brewers  traffic  there  was  on 
the  road.  That  suggested  that  trade  was  not  in  such  a  de- 
pressed state  as  many  of  them  imagined.  Drink  was  a 
serious     stumbling-block     in     the     progress     of     the     country. 

As  a  business  man,  he  said  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  our  position  amongf  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world  with  such  a  heavy  national 
drink  bill."^ 

2.  Then,  again,  the  carelessness  which  alcohol  produces 
by  its  action  on  the  brain  and  ner\es  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
loss  of  life  and  limb  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  where  so  much 
depends   on   accuracy  and   promptness. 

The  late  Cardinal  Manning  was  told  by  a  manufacturer, 
that,  as  a  rule,  Monday  was  the  heaviest  day  for  accidents 
in  his  works,  owing  to  the  effect  of  Saturday  drinking;  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  eminent  designer  of  the  Forth 
Bridge,  attributed  to  drink  three-fourths  of  the  accidents  of 
the  workmen   engaged   in   its   construction.' 

The  value  of  abstinence  in  positions  of  trust  is  realised 
on     most     of     the     American     and     on     the     German     State 

'  "Temperance  Chronicle,'  November  20,   1908. 
*  "  Alliance  News/"  Tub'   18,    1890. 
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Railways,  where  the  men  are  required  to  forego  the  use  of 
alcohohc   drinks/ 

3.  Besides  this,  the  direct  money  loss  to  drinkers  through 
indulgence  must  be  enormous,  even  apart  from  what  they 
spend  on  the  drink  itself. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  sickness  is  much 
higher  amongst  drinkers  than  amongst  abstainers,  and,  there- 
fore, the  drinking  workman  must  lose  considerable  time  and 
wage  in  this  manner.  Through  a  .series  of  years  the  Odd- 
fellows' Friendly  Society  (non-abstainers,  though  doubtless 
very  temperate  men)  shows  ten  days  extra  sickness  per 
member  in  the  year  when  compared  with  the  Rechabite 
Friendly  Society  (abstainers).  Now,  if  this  basis  is  accepted 
for  all  workmen,  then  10,000,000  estimated  wage-earners 
losing  ten  days  at  4s.  represents  a  loss  of  ^20,000,000  in 
wages  through  extra  sickness,  without  considering  the  expenses 
associated  with  it.'" 

4.  Or  we  may  estimate  the  wage  loss  in  another  way. 
If  half  of  the  10,000,000  estimated  wage^earners  lost  only 
half  a  day  per  week  through  drink,  even  that  would  repre- 
sent at  4s.   per  day  a  loss  of  ^^2 6,000,000. 

5.  And,  lastly,  if  it  is  desirable  to  a.scertain  the  loss  of 
wage  by  incapacitated  workers,  the  experience  of  Field- 
Marshal  Eari  Roberts  will  help  us."  He  said  of  the  Army 
in  India  that  13,000  abstainers  were  equal  to  15,000  non- 
abstainers;  and,  if  this  applied  in  civil  life,  it  means  that 
of  the  10,000,000  wage^arners  (if  all  were  non-abstainers), 
1,300,000  would  l:>e  non-effective  through  drink  This 
number  would  earn,  at  20s.  per  week,  in  round  numbers, 
/7o,ooo,ooo  a  year;  but,  being  ^vrecked  by  drink,  they 
are  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  country,  and,  consequently,  to 
a   great   extait   upon    the   wage-eaming   classes. 

•  Mr.  Faulkners  Speech  at  U.K.  Railway  Meeting  (York),  1903. 

"  -'Temperance  Record/'   1895,  p.    162. 

"  Whytes  "'Cost  of  Drinking  Customs,"  1890. 
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Of  course,  these  are  only  approximate  estimates,  but 
they  show  what  a  fearful  loss  is  incurred  by  drink. 

We  see,  then,  that  drink  in  the  workshop  is  destructive 
to  workers,  imposes  heavy  losses  by  non-production  upon 
employers,  and  is  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  work- 
ing man.  In  no  sense,  then,  can  drink  have  an  economic 
value  in  industrial  matters. 


-•>o»>o»I*- 
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Chapter  IV.— DRINK  AND  WAGES. 

Our  last  chapter  showed  us  that  a  working  man  must  use 
his  natural  gifts  to  earn  a  li\ing  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
workshop  drink  is  a  hindrance  both  to  the  wage-earner  and 
his    employer. 

In  our  present  lesson  we  must  consider  another  portion 
of  the  same  subject — namely,  the  expenditure  of  wage-earners 
up(Mi  strong  drink,  and  its  effects  upon  indi\idual  and 
domestic    life. 

I.     Why     Wagres     are     Spent     upon     Drink. 

1.  Wages  are  an  equivalent  for  labour  performed,  and 
in  domestic  economy  they  sene  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  wage-earner  and  his  family,  and  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  household.  Under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  man  lay  a  selfish  claim  to  use  his  wage  upon 
himself  alone.  Even  if  he  is  unmarried,  there  are  people 
and  objects  which  have  a  claim  upon  him,  a.s  well  as  the 
duty  to  provide  for  the  future  of  his  life;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  father,  before  his  own  personal  pleasure 
stand  the  claims  of  wife,    children,   and   home. 

2.  A  .simple  truth  like  this  must  be  insisted  on,  when 
it  is  found  so  many  wage-earners  live  utterly  selfish  lives 
by  largely  spending  wages  in  drinking,  and  in  that  way 
sacrifice  the  wants  of  Avife  and  children  for  their  own  per- 
sonal   pleasure. 

As  we  saw  in  a  former  lesson,  often  both  wife  and 
children  fall  into  the  same  intemperate  ways ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  evil  springs  from  the  husband's  example  and  sin; 
and  the  husband,  as  the  wage-earner,  is  first  of  all  respon- 
sible that  his  wages  are  spent  in  a  wise  and  economical 
way. 
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3.  And  here  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why  does  the 
wage-earner  so  commonly  follow  the  practice  of  using 
alcohol  ? 

The  answer  is  strictly  correct  which  points  back  to  the 
old-world  ideas  of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  ale  and  wine 
as  strengthening  and  nourishing.  Generations  have  lived 
and  died  holding  these  mistaken  views,  and  with  the  abun- 
dant use  of  alcoholic  drinks  two  results  have  come  about : 
(i)  The  custom  of  using  these  drinks  has  become  part  of 
the  national  habit,  and  people  drink  because  their  fathers 
drank  before  them,  and  with  the  same  belief  in  its  useful- 
ness; and  (2)  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  has  established 
in  man  a  craving  after  drink,  unconsciously  existing,  but  yet 
goading  all  classes,  and  particularly  the  working  classes,  to 
seek   its   excitement. 

These  thoughts  will  help  us  in  understanding  the  utter 
wastefulness  of  spending  wage  upon  an  article  now  proved 
to  be  useless  in  health,  and  likely  to  bring  disease  and  ruin 
upon   the   wage-earner  and    his   family. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  evidence  shoAving — 

II.     The    Amount    of    Money    Spent    by    Workins: 
People    on    Drink. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  exactly  what  amount  is 
spent  out  of  wages  either  by  the  working  classes  as  a  whole, 
or  by  any  large  number  of  individual  wage^arners.  We 
can  only  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  National  Drink  Bill 
that  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  working 
classes,  and  then  see  how  it  works  out  for  each  working- 
class  family;  and,  further,  gather  any  additional  evidence  we 
can  to  show  how  much  individuals  spend  in  this  wasteful 
manner. 

2.  The  National  Drink  Bill  for  19 10  amounted  to 
;i^i57,6o4,658     for     all     kinds     of     alcoholic     drinks.^        The 

^  See  page  loi. 
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average  expenditure  per  head  was  jP^^  9s.  3j!^d.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  middle 
of  that  year  was  45,008,421.  It  is  generally  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  population  represent  the  working  classes. 
So,  roughly,  there  are  33^  millions  belonging  to  this  class, 
and  11^2  millions  belonging  to  the  richer  classes — or  about 
7^  million  families  of  the  former  and  2  million  of  the 
latter. 

3.  If  the  whole  of  the  expensi\'e  imported  wines  con- 
sumed in  1910,  and  valued  at  ;^i  1,450, 773,  and  one-third  of 
the  remaining  value  of  the  spirits,  beer,  &c.,  in  the  Drink 
Bill  are  considered  as  used  by  the  rich,  it  shows  that  the 
wage-earners  spend  915^  million  pounds  and  the  rich  57^ 
million — or  the  former  about  ^i^ii  i6s.  id.  and  the  latter 
about  jQiZ  I2S,  6d.  per  family  of  four  and  a-quarter 
persons  in  working-class  households,  and  five  and  two-thirds 
persons  in  those  of  the  richer  classes — ^upon  intoxicating 
drink.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an  approximate  estimate; 
but  it  errs,  if  at  all,  in  alloAving  too  small  an  amount  for 
the  wage-earning  classes;  and  yet  the  amount  is  startling — 
upwards  of  ^11  i6s.  id.  per  year,  or  about  4s.  6d.  per  week 
out   of   wage   for   each    family    in   the   kingdom !  ^ 

4.  Some  families  do  not  spend  anything,  and  many  do 
not  spend  so  much  as  5s.  per  week  in  drink;  but  if  they 
do  not,  then  other  families  must  spend  very  much  more. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.,  esti- 
mates on  good  authority  that  the  real  consumers  of  alcohol 
are  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  other  45  per 
cent,  being  children,  women,  and  men  who  abstain.  This 
estimate  almost  doubles  the  amount  spent  on  drink  by  each 
individual  consuming  it.* 


*  "  The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem  "  (Whittaker). 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker's  figures  adapted  to  the  more  recent  Drink 
Bill. 

•  "The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem,"  p.  14. 
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That  wage-earners  spend  large  sums  out  of  thek  wage  is 
clear  from   the  following  facts:  — 

(a.)  Amongst  9,613  workpeople  in  4^  trades,  1,459  were 
found  to  spend  from  5s,  to  los.  per  week  on  drink;  535 
from  IDS.  to  15s.;  and  167  above  15s.;  5,866  spent  under 
5s.,  and  1,586  were  abstainers.* 

(d.)  The  a\erage  money  spent  weekly  on  drink  by  thirty 
working  men  during  five  years  was  12s.  8d.  per  man  out  of 
32s.   6d.   of  average   wage/ 

(c.)  Mr.  F.  N.  Charrington  says  dock  labourers  earning 
£3  to  ^6  a  week  were  almost  starving  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  One  man  gave  his  wife  2s.  6d.,  on  which  to  keep 
house,  out  of  his  wage  of  ^3.  "  Drink,"  says  Mr. 
Charrington,   "  is  at  the  bottom   of  it  all." ' 

(d.)   The  Right  Hon.  John  Bums,    in  his  Lees-Raper 

lecture,  says :  "  The  only  way  in  which  the  estimate  will  be 
affected  is  as  between  different  individuals  in  their  consump- 
tion, and  classes  in  their  expenditure  on  drink,  which  over 
so  large  a  number,  and  so  great  an  amount  of  money,  does 
not  affect  the  general  view  on  which  such  authorities  as 
Booth,  Whittaker,  Rowntree,  Sherwell,  Baxter,  Dawson  Bums, 
Mulhall,  and  Levi  generally  concur.  Whether  it  be  that  5s., 
6s.,  or  7s.  per  week — more  or  less  than  either  of  the 
amounts — ^is  sp>ent  per  working-class  family  on  drink,  I 
contend    it   is   far   too   much." 

5.  The  fact  that  so  many  public-houses  are  maintained 
by  working  men  is  a  proof  of  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  weekly  wage  on  drink.  Nearly  all  the  drink- 
sellers  depend  upon  working-class  patronage,  and  the  public- 
houses  are,  therefore,  an  object  lesson  upon  the  wastefulness 
of   the   wage-earners. 

*  "  The  Temperance  Problem "  (Rowntree  &  Sherwell),  p.    16. 

*  "  The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem "'  (\Vhittaker), 
p.  59. 

*  Interviewed  January  1903. 
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(a.)  A  publican  admitted  that  his  takings  averaged  30s. 
a  week  from  each  house  in  a  poor  street  adjoining  his 
public-house.' 

{l>.)  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February 
1909,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  said:  "He  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  opposed  to  him  in  politics  that  during  the 
time  he  was  the  manager  of  a  bank  in  a  northern 
town  he  used  to  pay  out  from  £50,000  to  £60,000  on 
Friday  night  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  'the  black 
squad'— that  is  to  say,  the  engineers,  boilermakers, 
shipbuilders,  and  men  engaged  in  kindred  industries— 
and  on  Monday  between  half-past  9  and  4  o'clock  he 
received  from  the  publicans  alone  from  £12,000  to 
£16,000  of  the  money  which  he  had  paid  out  on  the 
previous  Friday." 

(c.)  Two  public-houses  standing  opposite  the  gates  of 
large  engineering  works  were  sold  by  auction — one  for  over 
;^i 5,000,  and  the  other  for  over  ;^28,ooo.  These  huge 
prices  were  obtained  because  of  the  large  trade  the  houses 
do   with    the   workpeople.' 

(d).  In  order  to  catch  the  men  of  a  factory  in  Newcastle 
before  they  begin  work  at  6  a.m.,  a  publican  opposite  the 
factory  manages  to  supply  100  customers  with  rum  between 
the  striking  of  the  clock  at  6  and  the  stopping  of  the  factory 
bell  three  minutes  afterwards.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  drink 
before  6  o'clock." 

6.  We  see^  then,  that  wage-earners  spend  wasteful  sums 
out  of  their  wages  upon  these  useless  drinks.  The  total 
of  the  wages  earned  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
;^75o,ooo,ooo    yearly,"    and    the    wage-earners    drink    bill    is 


■  "  Physical    Deterioration    of    the    Working    Classes "    (C.    I. 
Parish). 

•  "  The  Temperance  Problem  "  (Rowntree  and  Sherwell),  p.  131. 

*  Report  of  U.K. A.,  Newcastle  Branch,    1894. 
"  "Fiscal  Eng.  Govt.  Blue  Book,"  1903. 
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about  ^£^100,500,000,    SO  that  working  people  by  wasteful  ex- 
penditure reduce  their  income   by  nearly   one-seventh. 


III.     The     Effects     upon     Individual     and 
Domestic    Life. 

Of  course,  the  consequences  of  this  wasteful  expenditure 
of  wage  can  only  be  loss  for  the  wage-earner  in  his  own 
and  in  his  family  life. 

I.  The  draining  away  of  the  weekly  wage  prevents  any- 
thing but  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  in  which  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  powers  of  the  man  and  his  family  suffer 
enormously.  With  indulgence  in  drink  there  must  be  the 
sapping  of  strength,  the  enfeeblement  of  mind,  and  the  loss 
of  regulated  character  in  the  misguided  victim;  and,  thus 
suffering,  he  drags  his  wife  and  children  down  with  himself 
to  utter  ruin. 

The  Lancet — a  medical  paper — writing  on  the  harm  done 
by  drinking,  says :  "  Labouring  families  must  suffer  some 
degree  of  starvation  if  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  wages 
which  they  earn  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  publican,  in- 
stead of  into  the  coffers  of  the  butcher,  the  dairyman,  and 
the  tailor." 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  underfeeding,  overcrowding,  and 
general  neglect  through  wasteful  expenditure  on  drink  that 
the  English  race  is  becoming  physically  weaker.  During  the 
South  African  War,  out  of  11,000  men  in  the  Manchester  dis- 
trict offering  themselves  for  service,  8,000  were  found  to  be 
unfit  to   carry  a  rifle.' 

The  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Race  Deterioration — ^which  was  appointed  in  consequence  of 
this  wholesale  rejection  of  recruits — contains  three  telling 
clauses,    which    are    given    here. 


'  Evidence  of  Lord  IMeath  before  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  in  Scotland. 
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Clause    164    says:  — 

"The  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  that 
drinking  habits  among  the  women  of  the  working 
classes  are  certainly  growing,  with  consequecces 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  care  of  the  offspring, 
not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  children  being 
born  permanently  disabled." 

Clause  171    states  that — 

"  In  the  alcoholic  family  there  was  a  decrease  of 
vitality  in  successive  children— e.g.,  in  one  family  the 
earlier  born  children  were  healthy,  the  fourth  was  of 
defective  intelligence,  the  fifth  an  epileptic  idiot, 
the  sixth  stillborn— Nature  at  last  providing  its 
own   remedy." 

Clause  173,  however,  has  the  most  solemn  warning  of 
all.      Its  words  are:  — 

"  As  the  result  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them, 
the  Committee  are  convinced  that  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  most  potent  and  deadly 
agent  of  physical  deterioration." 

2.  It  is  now  commonly  known  that  with  improved  trade 
and  rising  wages  drinking  increases  amongst  working  men. 
Employers  of  labour  have  proved  this  over  and  over  again; 
and  in  the  evidence  supplied  to  the  Lords'  Committee  and 
to  the  Northern  House  of  Convocation  the  truth  was  estab- 
lished that  drinking  is  the  barometer  of  the  nation's  pro- 
sperity. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarks:  "There  are  two  sliding  scales — that 
of  wages  and  that  of  lunacy — going  hand  in  hand.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  falling  wage  rate,  greater  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  lessened  leisure  are  associated  with  a  decrease 
of  crime  and  drunkenness  and  with  diminished  lunacy.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  stress  which  was  the  accompaniment  of 
the  prolonged  labour  dispute  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  in 
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1898?  A  very  marked  drop  in  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness and  lunacy,  in  striking  contrast  with,  the  continued  in- 
creases prevalent  in   the  country  in   general/" 

We  see,  then,  it  is  impossible  for  any  improvement  in 
trade  to  benefit  working  men  so  long  as  wages  axe 
squandered  on  drink.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  a  prominent  Labour 
leader,  says :  "  If  working  men  and  working  women  were 
only  to  give  up  drink,  they  would  increase  their  wage; 
but,  above  all,  they  would  improve  morally  and  physically 
as    well."' 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  8th  1910, 
during  the  debate  on  the  PREVENTION  OF  DESTITU- 
TION  BILL,   the  Right  Hon.  John   Bums  said:  — 

"  Whilst  you  are  talking  about  palliatives,  you 
must  not  forget  the  sources  from  which  the  evils 
you  are  trying  to  palliate  come.  Much  of  the  crime 
and  pauperism  in  the  country  is  due  to  drink,  and 
that  is  a  fact  you  have  got  to  realise." 

3.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  description  of  the  self-indulgent 
wage-earner  gathers  together  some  of  the  painful  features  of 
the  evil  we  are  examining.  He  says :  "  Emaciated,  and  in 
rags,  the  drunkard  gulps  down  the  wages  which  should  have 
supported  his  children,  calling  for  glass  after  glass,  till  his 
earnings  are  exhausted,  and  then  staggers  off  to  a  poverty- 
stricken  home  to  wreak  his  madness  upon  his  wife.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  are  merely  funnels  for  drink, 
and  divide  the  sweat  of  their  brow  between  the  distiller 
and   the   State."* 

The  late  Lord  Aberdare  fitly  characterised  the  conduct 
of   the    selfish   workman  who   squanders    on    himself^  what   he 


»  "  Labour  and  Drink "  (Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns),  p.  30. 
'  Speech  at  Llanelly,   1890. 

*  Quoted  by  Dean  Farrar  in  "  Individual  Responsibility,"  p.  10 
(C.E.T.S.). 
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has  earned  by  his  labour :  "  Such  a  person,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  looked  upon  as  hardly  better  than  a  thief,  for  he  robbed 
his  wife  and  family  of  money  which  he  had  no  right  to 
spend   in   that   way."* 

The  senseless  waste  of  wage  on  drink  is  inexcusable  on 
every  ground.  It  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
economics,  and  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment — poverty, 
misery,    lunacy,    and   even    death ! 

'  "Temperance  Chronicle,"  1879,  p.  55. 


-♦>o»>o*>- 
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Chapter  V.— DRINK  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  day  is  how  to 
find  employment  for  the  millions  of  people  in  our  country 
who  must  depend  upon  their  labour  for  a  living.  Even 
when  trade  is  busy,  there  are  thousands  who  cannot  find 
employment,  and  these  are,  therefore,  a  great  burden  upon 
the  country,  for  they  must  be  supported  by  those  who  are 
better  off. 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  that 
some  working  men  form  themselves  into  "  societies,"  or 
"  unions,"  to  protect  their  own  trades,  to  keep  up  wages,  and 
to  preserve  employment.  They  think  that  by  means  of 
"strikes" — that  is,  by  stopping  at  certain  times  the  work  of 
the  trade  concerned — ^they  can  prevent  "  over-production " 
and  the  lowering  of  wage,  and  so  keep  employment  more 
secure.  We  have  had  many  serious  "  strikes "  to  effect  this 
purpose;  but  whether  this  method  is  wise  and  successful  it 
is  not  for  us  to  enquire. 

Besides  the  wage-earners,  great  thinkers  and  statesmen 
are  struggling  with  this  question  of  employment.  They 
believe  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  future  requires 
the  abandonment  of  our  present  system  of  Free  Trade — that 
is,  allowing  other  countries  to  send  their  produce  and  manu- 
factures to  us  without  such  goods  being  taxed.  They  claim 
that  a  system  of  Protection — ^that  is,  placing  a  tax  upon  our 
imports — would  prevent  goods  being  sold  in  the  country  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  British  goods,  and  so  our  trades  would 
be   protected,    and    employment   and   wages   increased. 

This  question,  too,  we  must  leave  experts  to  solve.  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  matter  is  of  vast  importance. 
Ever}'one  sees  that  it  will  become  harder  and  harder  to  hold 
our  own  with  foreigners  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  world, 
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and  that  the  wisest  course  to  follow  is  to  reduce  our  wasteful 
expenditure,  to  develop  our  industrial  powers,  and  to  open 
out  new  fields  of  enterprise  ajid   commerce. 

Now,  there  is  one  great  evil  in  England  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  tells  against  the  employment  of  the  people — 
the  waste  of  capital  in  manufacturing  drink.  This  work 
affords  very  little  employment  to  wage-earners  as  com- 
pared with  other  trades,  and  only  produces  an  article  which 
drains  away  vast  sums  from  other  industries — enough,  pro- 
bably, to  proA-ide  employment  for  all — and  ruins  the  best 
interests   of  the   worker   and    his  employer. 

Until  this  economic  blunder  is  stopped,  there  can  be  no 
real  remedy  for  want  of  employment.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  running  to  waste  through  the  sieve  of  drinking 
customs,  instead  of  being  used  on  useful  productions  giving 
more  employment  to   working  people. 

Now,    what   proof  have  we   of  this? 

I.     The     Waste     of     Capital     in     IMalcin^     and 
Selling     Drinlc. 

1.  According  to  the  "Brewers'  Almanack"  for  1910,  it 
is  calculated  that  ;^24o,ooo,ooo  of  capital  is  invested  in  the 
drink  trade.  The  sum  includes  the  value  of  all  breweries, 
distilleries,  public-houses,  material,  and  everything  connected 
with   the  making  and   selling  of  alcoholic  drinks.* 

2.  This  calculation  may  be  taken  as  probably  correct, 
for  we  know  the  drink  trade  is  enormously  large,  and  that 
much  money  is  laid  out  in  pushing  the  making  and  selling 
of  every  kind  of  intoxicant.  But  We  must  remember  the 
whole  of  this  vast  expenditure  is  wastefully  employed  in 
converting  grain  and  fruit  into  destructive  drinks,  and  in 
distributing  them   in  every  nook  and   comer  of  the   land. 

3.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  such  enormous 
capital   furnishes    employment    to    a   proportionate    number   of 

'  Professor  Levi's  basis  (prepared  for  Mr.  Bass,   1872). 
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wage-eamers,  then  the  drink  trade  would,  indeed,  be  a  great 
industry.  But  it  cannot.  Messrs.  Peter  Walker  &  Son, 
the  great  brewers  of  Liverpool  and  Burton,  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Licensing  in  1897  to 
try  and  prove  this.*  They  could,  however,  only  show  that, 
throwing  in  agricultural  labourers,  hop-pickers,  and  every- 
body down  to  the  pot  boys,  the  drink  trade  provides  wages 
for  about  1,066,000  persons,  775,000  of  whom  are  publicans 
and  their  servants! 

4.  Now,  if  the  same  amount  of  capital  were  invested  in 
the  cotton  trade,  it  would  give  employment  to  about 
1,000,000  hands,  without  including  the  labourers  who  grow 
the  cotton,  or  the  drapers  and  others  through  whose  hands 
the  goods  pass  to  the  consumer.'  Of  course,  in  this  case, 
the  rents  of  the  drapers'  shops,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  the 
capital;  but  the  instance  shows  that  a  very  larger  number 
of  people  would  find  employment  from  the  same  capital 
invested  in  this  particular  industrj',  whilst  the  article  manu- 
factured would  be  useful,  and  not,  as  in  the  other, 
wasteful. 

II.    The     Manufacture    of     Drink    affords     little 
Employment    to    Workers. 

This  last  comparison  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  grasp, 
because  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  of  distribution  are 
estimated  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  So  we  will 
look   at   some   plain   facts   which    allow  of   no   doubt. 

(a.)  An  illustration  of  our  point  appears  in  a  compari- 
son between  a  Railway  Company  and  a  well-known  Brewery 
Company    in    the    year    1896. 

The  Railway  Co.  The  Brewery  Co. 

Nominal    Capital  ...     ^70,000,000         ...         ^6, coo, 000 

Men  employed 38,000         ...  2,000 

Wages  paid        ^3,250,000         ...  ^100,000 

'  "The  Fallacy  of  Teetotalers/'  p.    11. 
*  As  estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hoyle. 
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With  a  capital  not  twelve  times  as  large,  the  railway 
company  employ  nineteen  times  as  many  men  as  the 
brewery   company  ! 

(b.)  A  brewery  company  with  a  fcapital  of  ;^i4,ooo,ooo 
employed  only  3,000  men,  but  a  linen  factory  with  the 
same  capital   would   require   100,000  hands.* 

One  glaring  instance  of  this  is  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Distillery  in  Edinburgh — ^which  has  been  much  quoted — 
which  distilled  weekly  40,000  gallons  of  spirits,  or  2,000,000 
annually,  which  at  15s.  per  gallon  (the  retail  price  being 
20s.)  is  ;^i,5oo,ooo.  The  total  number  of  men  employed 
was  150.  If  this  million  and  a-half  was  spent  in  Manchester 
goods,  house  building,  or  agricultural  purposes,  12,000  to 
15,000  hands  might  be  employed,  and  real  substantial  pro- 
perty  obtained. 

{c.)  It  is  the  same  everyw^here.  Every  trade  employs 
more  hands  in  proportion  to   capital   than   the  drink   trade. 

In  Canada,  ;^i, 170,000  invested  in  breweries  and  dis^ 
tilleries  gave  employment  to  1,696  hands,  but  ^^Ti,  140,000 
invested  in  the  tailoring  and  clothing  trade  gave  work  to 
18,029    people.* 

In  Melbourne,  a  woollen  factory,  producing  ;^i  4,830 
worth  of  goods  per  annum,  employs  86  persons;  but  eight 
distilleries,  turning  out  ^,^1 19,722  value  of  spirits,  employ 
only    56    hands!* 

In  Toronto,  two  machine  firms  make  ;£i  20,000  value 
of  machines  per  annum,  and  employ  400  men;  but  the 
Toronto  Distillery,  receiving  ;^6oo,ooo,  only  employs  100 
men.' 


*  Mr.  W.  H.  Maynard's  Speech  at  Salisbury,   1901. 

'  Government  Census  Returns  ("  Land,  Labour,  and  Liquor," 
P-   137)- 

*  Rev.   D.   O'Donnell,  Melbourne,   in  "Alliance  News,"   1890, 
P    230- 

'  "  Land,  Labour,  and  Liquor,"  by  W.  Burgess,  p.   134. 
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It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  apart  from  the  de- 
structive character  of  the  drink  manufactured,  the  drink 
trade  is  not  an  industrial  advantage;  it  eats  away 
capital,  and  provides  but  little  employment  for  wage- 
earners.        Besides    this, 

III.     The     Drink     Trade     drains     away     Custom 
from    other    industries. 

1.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  dearth  of  employment. 
As  far  as  our  "  home  trade "  goes,  it  is  not  "  over-pro- 
duction" which  causes  the  scarcity.  The  wants  of  the 
Nation  are  not  so  entirely  supplied  that  nothing  further 
is  needed.  More  food,  clothing,  furniture,  and  goods  of 
every  kind  are  sadly  needed  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes;  and  these  would  be  largely  purchased,  if  drink 
did  not  turn  away  more  than  ;^i  5  7, 000,000  every  year 
from   the  industries   supplying  these   articles. 

2.  It  is  very  clear  to  a  thinker,  that  for  every  ;£ioo 
saved  from  the  purchase  of  drink  the  nation  would  have 
^100  to  spend  in  other  ways>  and  a  large  part  of  each 
/loo  would  be  spent  so  as  to  help  other  industries.  But 
it  may  not  be  quite  plain  how  every  ;!^ioo  turned  from 
drink  to  other  industries  would  really  benefit  the  country  by 
opening  out  employment.  It  may  be  thought  that  with  re- 
duction in  drinking  the  employment  now  existing  in  that 
trade  would  go  down,  and  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  other 
industries  would   improve   so   as  to   create  fresh  employment. 

3.  But  such  a  view  rests  on  a  mistake.  It  is  drink 
that  makes  men  satisfied  with  miserable  homes,  scarcity  of 
clothing,  furniture,  &c.  With  sobriety  men  seek  comfort; 
and,  having  the  means  to  purchase  what  they  want, 
tradesmen  are  patronised,  industries  supported^  and  em- 
ployment increased  in  proportion.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  this :  One  hundred  working-men  were  formerly  drunkards. 
After  six  and  a-half  years'  abstinence  the  average  rent  of 
their   houses    increased   2s.    8d.    per   week,    their   furniture   by 
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^40  in  value,  and  their  expenditure  upon  food,  clothes,  and 
other  comforts  in  a  similar  degree.  The  average  weekly 
amount,  iis.  y^d.,  formerly  spent  per  man  on  drink,  threw, 
during  six  and  a-half  years  of  abstinence,  ;^i 9,646  into  other 
industries.' 

4.  Besides,  every  ;^ioo  taken  from  the  drink  trade 
would  go  further  in  other  trades  in  payment  of  wages  and 
in   giving   employment 

(a.)  It  is  shown  in  a  Government  Return'  (1891)  that 
for  every  ;^ioo  spent  in  industries,  the  following  is  the  pro- 
portion   passing    to    working   people :  — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

In  Mining 

55 

0 

0 

In  Cotton 

29 

0 

0 

„  Ship-building... 

37 

0 

0 

,,  Water\vorks    ... 

25 

0 

0 

„  Tramways 

31 

0 

0 

,,  Gas     ... 

25 

0 

0 

„  Railways 

30 

0 

0 

,,  Iron   and   Steel 

23 

3 

4 

„  Agriculture     ... 

29 

0 

0 

„  Brewing 

7 

10 

0 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  figures,  for  they  were 
supplied  directly  by  each  industry,  and  they  show  plainly 
enough  that  drink,  being  the  heaviest  expenditure  of  the 
countr}',  must  cripple  enormously  other  industries,  and  tell 
against    the  employment   of   the    people. 

(b.)  The  Board  of  Trade  estimates  that  30  per  cent,  of 
value  is  the  amount  labour  receives  upon  purchases  of 
household  necessaries.  At  this  rate,  the  ^19,646,  when 
spent  by  the  one  hundred  workmen  alluded  to  upon  house- 
hold good-s  would  give  £$^^93  ^'^  wages,  but  when  spent 
upon  drink  it  would  only  give  at  7.5  per  cent.  ;^i>473- 
This  exactly  illustrates  the  effect  upon  employment  of  the 
two   ways  of  expenditure. 

Tho.se  who   advocate  Protection  on   the  ground   of  helping 


•  "Collective  Advantage  Arising  from  Personal  Abstinence." 
(J.  T.  Rae.) 

*  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  relation  of  wages  in 
certain  industries  to  the  cost  of  production  (C6535). 
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the  unemployed  do  not  promise  the  wage-earners  a  greater 
increase  of  wages  by  better  employment  than  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  million  pounds  per  annum.  Even  this  Free 
Traders  stoutly  dispute.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear. 
Neither  Protection  nor  Free  Trade  can  e\er  improve  to  any 
extent  the  industries  of  the  country,  unless  the  present  waste 
of  capital  and  wasteful  expenditure  on  drink  is  stopped. 
;^24o, 000,000  of  capital  in  the  drink  trade  only  employs  in 
direct  production  one-sixth  of  the  hands  it  would  require  in 
other  industries,  whilst  ^157,000,000  spent  annually  on 
drink  only  gives  to  wage-earners  about  ;^ii,625,ooo, 
instead   of  ^^46, 500,000   as  it  would  in  other  trades. 

We  have,  then,  three  facts  to  remember:  (i)  The  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  drink  wastes  capital  which  might  be 
more  economically  employed  in  other  industries;  (2)  the 
drink  trade  offers  only  a  small  field  of.  employment  for 
industrial  labour;  and  (3)  it  draws  from  other  industries 
vast  sums  of  national  expenditure,  which,  if  spent  in  them, 
would  almost,  if  not  altogether,  remove  the  difficulty  about 
employment. 

It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  expect  any  settled  increase  of 
employment  whilst  this  economical  aspect  of  the  question  is 
neglected.  The  personal  and  domestic  application  of 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  seems,  for  employer  and 
employed,  the  best  remedy  at  hand.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
aptly  pointed  out  this  bearing  of  the  question  when  he 
said,  some  years  ago :  "  We  are  being  rapidly  beaten  out 
of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  one  great  cause  of  it  is 
drunkenness.  Money  spent  on  drink  means  loss  of  stamina, 
character,  firmness  of  resolution,  and  power  of  endurance, 
and  everjthing  that  has  hitherto  made  Englishmen  the  best 
workmen  in   the  world." 

Indulgence  in  drink  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
with  commercial  prosperity.  Sooner  or  later  it  destroys  the 
workman,  brings  trade  to  an  end,  and  envelops  the  nation 
in    ruin. 
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Chapter  VI.— DRINK  AND  THRIFT. 

Provision    for    Sickness    and    Old    Age. 

The  word  "  Thrift "  means  to  be  careful,  so  as  to  prosper 
or  grow  in  goods,  and  it  is  very  properly  applied  to  saving^; 
whilst  the  word  "  Economy "  is  strictly  a  term  referring  to 
management.  Both,  however,  may  be  well  included  in 
"  Thrift " ;  for  if  there  is  no  economy  or  management, 
there    can    be    no    thrift    or    saving. 

The  earnings  of  the  worker  may  be  easily  wasted.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall,  a  writer  on  Economy,  says :  "  A  skilled 
house^wife  with  los.  a  week  to  spend  on  food  will  often  do 
more  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  family  than  one 
unskilled    with    20s." 

A  certain  amount  of  experience  is  needed  to  lay  out 
money  to  the  best  advantage — experience  of  foods,  clothing, 
shopping,  &c. ;  and  it  is  by  getting  this  experience  that  the 
economical  wife  excels,  and  may  by  thrift  be  able  to  save. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  value  of  using  care  in 
spending  money;  but  it  applies  in  every  case  equally  as 
well. 

Mrs.  Helen  Bosanquet,  who  denies  that  many  of  our 
workpeople  are  starving  because  they  cannot  earn  sufficient 
wages,  puts  the  under-feeding  of  the  very  poor  to  two  causes. 
She  says  the  wives  do  not  know  how  to  cook  or  to  sew, 
and  the  husbands  drink  away  in  a  couple  of  nights  wages 
that   would   keep   their   families   for   a   fortnight' 

As  we  saw  in  previous  lessons,  the  greatest  waste  of 
money  in  England  is  by  indulgence  in  drink;  and  it  is  this 
fact,  as  it  bears  upon  Thrift,   we  have  now  to  consider. 

'  "  Contemporary  Review,"  January  1904. 
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I.     Workins:     People     Waste     what     would 
Provide    for    Sickness    and    Old    Age. 

1.  For  many  years  men  discussed  all  sorts  of  plans  to 
provide  for  the  wage-earner  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
And  this  took  place  while  the  workers  themselves  were 
wasting  twice  the  money  on  drink  which  would  do  all 
that  was  wanted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  .some  of  those 
who  benefit  by  the  Government  Old  Age  Pensions  could 
have  been  living  on  their  own  savings  had  they  been 
thrifty    in    their    youth    and    later    yeans. 

2.  If  we  take  the  estimate  of  ;^ioo,5oO;Ooo  as  the 
amount  annually  spent  by  the  working  classes  on  drink, 
then  ten  million  wage  earners  of  the  countr)',  with  half 
that  sum  annually  paid  to  a  Friendly  Society,  could  easily 
obtain  for  each  person  jQi  los.  per  week  in  time  of  sick- 
ness, and  15s.  a  week  for  life  at  65  years  of  age.^  In  that 
way  provision  would  be  adequately  provided,  and  without  any 
appeal   for   State    assistance. 

3.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  carr\'  such  a  theory 
into  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  making  the  share  of  sub- 
scription 2s.  per  week,  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  age 
of  20  by  every  worker,  when  we  know  wages  are  so  variable 
in    amount. 

4.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  abundantly  proves 
that  thrift  applied  in  saving  half  the  sum  wage-earners  now 
waste  on  drink,  could  provide  for  the  working  classes  in 
sickness  and  old  age.  In  a  first-class  Life  Insurance 
Office,'  a  man  can  secure  a  pension  of  los.  weekly  at  the 
age  of  65  by  paying  ^^3  2s.  6d.  annually  from  the  age  of 
24.  This  sum  is  2d.  a  day,  with  is.  8d.  a  year  added. 
The  most  moderate  beer-drinker  spends  more  than  2d.  daily. 

'  Canon  Portal's  Speech  at  Winchester.  "  Temperance 
Chronicle,'  Dec.  4,   1886. 

'  The  Commercial  Union,  and  Hand-in-Hand,  and  others  doing 
"  Deferred  Annuity  "'  business. 
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II.     Why     many     Working-     People     will     not 
Save. 

If,  then,  a  large  scheme  like  this  is  impossible,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  reach  individuals,  and  show  them  the 
utter  waste  and  folly  of  throwing  away  on  drink  the  means 
of  securing  aid  in  time  of  need. 

1.  It  is  at  this  p>oint  that  the  rule  of  experience  comes 
in.  In  the  case  of  vicious  and  indulgent  drinkers  there  is 
small  chance  of  winning  them  to  a  temperate  life  by 
arguments  derived  from  economy  and  thrift.  But  such 
arguments  are  likely  to  exercise  a  powerful  effect  over 
tnose  who  temperately  use  alcoholic  drink  from  mistaken 
ideas  of  its  value  as  a  food.  These  reasons  are  likely  to 
influence  them,  if  the  experience  of  a  large  section  of 
wage-earners  shows — as  we  know  it  does — that  alcohol  is 
merely  an  expensive  luxury,  affording  no  help  in  ac- 
quiring strength,  or  in  maintaining  health.  When  this 
economic  aspect  of  the  matter  is  brought  home  to  a 
thrifty  man,  he  will  think  twice  before  he  wastes  on 
drink  money  that  would  greatly  help  him  in  sickness  and 
old  age.  A  working  man  and  his  wife  in  South  London 
were  so  struck  by  the  cost  per  annum  (^^9  2s.  6d.)  of 
three  pints  of  beer  a  day  at  6d. — a  glass  and  a-half  apiece 
at  dinner  and  supper — that  they  gave  up  its  use  in  order 
to    save    the    money    for    other   purposes.* 

2.  With  many  of  the  working  class,  unfortunately,  the 
idea  of  saving  seems  repulsive,  because  it  appears  to 
deprive  them  of  present  pleasures;  and  then,  again,  to 
ignorant  and  selfish  men  it  seems  unnecessary  to  save, 
because  they  look  upon  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Workhouse 
as  sufficient  provision.  The  consequence  is,  they  spend  life 
in    reckless    waste,    and    drinking    prevents    even    the    daily 

*  "Temperance  Chronicle,"  September   19,   1903. 
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wa^its   of   the   home   from    receiving   attention,    and   the   future 
is  not  in  the   least  thought  about.       Notice   these   facts:  — 

(a.)  In  his  book  on  "  The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor," 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  states  that  "  no  less  than  an  average 
of  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  above  the  age 
of  65  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  England  and 
Wales   through   drink." 

"  Hazell's  Annual''  gives — from  official  sources — the  follow- 
ing  figures :  — 

Population  of  England  and  Wales  ...     32,527,843 

Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Wales  959,848 

A   short  calculation   will  show,   therefore,   that  one  in  every 

thirty-four  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 

is  a  pauper. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  United   Kingdom,   we  -find   the 
following   results :  — 

Population    (1909)  ...         ...         ...     45,008,421 

Paupers    (January    ist    1910)       ...         ...       1,139,780 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  one  person  in 
every  thirty-nine  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  pauper. 

(b.)  This  testimony  tells  us  how  poverty  follows  waste. 
Now  see   how   deliberately    thrift   is   avoided. 

Lord  Norton,  in  "  The  Times,"  relates  how,  when  500 
navvies  were  engaged  on  large  works  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, Professor  Fawcett,  then  Postmaster-General,  did  all 
he  could  to  get  the  men  to  save  their  surplus  earn- 
ings. A  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank  was  set  up  on  the 
spot,  a  clerk  attended  on  pay  days,  and  placards  on 
the  advantages,  &c.,  of  saving  were  put  up  for  the  men 
to  read.  Hardly  any  of  the  men,  however,  became 
depositors.  They  drank  and  gambled  away  their  money, 
and    left    the   future    alone.* 

*  December  27,  1894. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Yeo,  J.P.,  late  Mayor  of  Poplar,  says  of  tbe 
distress  amongst  the  dock  labourers  there :  "  Much  of  the 
distress  might  be  avoided  if  the  men  would  only  look  after 
the  money  when  they  are  earning  it  instead  of  wasting 
it.  ...  A  man  receives  30s.  He  goes  and  spends 
5s.  in  a  public-house,  and  puts  money  on  horses.  What 
is  the  result?  When  times  are  bad  he  has  not  a 
penny    to    fall    back    on."' 

III.     Some     Examples     of     Thrift. 

I.  In  one  of  his  speeches  the  late  Lord  Derby  illus- 
trated thrift  by  the  work  of  the  coral  insect.  It  is  not 
the  amount  each  tiny  insect  does,  but  the  multitude  of 
tiny  works  added  together  and  long  continued  which  builds 
up  the  great  reefs  and  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And 
exactly  so  it  is  with  thrift.  The  adding  of  coin  to  coin 
long  continued  makes  an  amount  which  may  carry  the  saver 
through  a  critical  time  of  sickness,  and  give  him  comfort 
and    independence    when    age   prevents    him    from    working. 

A  printer  in  America,  when  his  fellow  workmen  went 
out  to  get  drink,  put  by  the  money  he  would  have 
spent  had  he  gone  with  them.  This  he  did  for  five 
years,  when  he  had  on  deposit  at  the  bank  over  ;^i07. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  out  of  five  of  his  fellow  work- 
men became  drunkards,    and   were   discharged   as  worthless.' 

A  lad  wrote  to  his  sister :  "  A  young  man  is  working 
with  me;  when  I  got  down  to  supper  he  put  some  beer 
on  the  supper-table.  I  thanked  him,  but  I  told  him  I 
have  never  drunk  any,  and  should  not  think  of  beginning 
now.  He  said  I  was  a  fool.  I  answered  we  should  see 
some  day  who  was  the  fool.  So  what  do  you  think  I 
did?  Every  pint  of  beer  he  drank  I  put  twopence  into  a 
box.  By-and-bye,  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  few  shillings, 
as   he  wanted   to   buy  a  coat.      So   I    said,  '  If  you   had   not 


*  Interview,  "  Daily  News,"  January  18,   1904. 
'  "Temperance  Chronicle,"  1901,  p.  507. 
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spent  your  money  in  beer  you  would  have  as  much  as  I 
have  in  my  box,  and  that  is  seven  shilHngs  and  sixpence. 
Now,    who    is    the    fool  ? ' " 

This  is  the  true  idea  of  thrift:  To  avoid  useless  waste, 
and    to    save    money    against   troublous    times. 

2.  Here  are  some  illustratiions  of  the  application  of 
money    saved   from    drinking:  — 

Threepence  a  day — the  cost  of  a  pint  of  ale — invested  at 
4  per  cent,  would,  in  twenty  years,  reach  ^135  17s.  $j4d., 
or,  if  saved,  would  purchase  an  annuity  of  ^2  per  month 
at  65. 

Sixpence  a  day — the  cost  of  two  pints  of  ale — ^would 
secure  for  a  man  under  thirty  years  of  age  a  life  policy  of 
;^40o. 

Eightpence  a  week  paid  into  a  Friendly  Society  would, 
if  begun  at  twenty  years  of  age,  give  a  man  a  pension 
of   los.   a  week  for  life  at   65.' 

3.  "  Swallowing  a  Square  Yard  of  Land."  If  a  man 
only  drinks  a  pint  of  beer  a  day,  he  swallows  enough  land 
in  a  year  to  build  a  house  on  and  give  a  resp)ectable-sized 
garden.  He  swallows  365  square  yards  of  land — a  good- 
sized  field;  for  every  time  he  drinks  2d.  of  beer  or  spirits 
he  swallows  a  yard  of  good  land.  Take  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  land  at  ^^40.  In  ;^4o  there  are  9,600  pyennies; 
so  if  a  drink  costs  2d.,  in  ;^40  there  are  4,800  drinks. 
In  an  acre  of  land  there  are  4,840  square  yards — just  a 
yard  a  drink!  These  twopences  saved  soon  grow  to 
shillings,  when  they  can  be  put  into  a  savings'  bank. 
I'hen  as  the  savings  grow,  by  means  of  a  building  society 
a  comfortable  little  cottage  can  be  built,  and  future  savings 
can   be   laid   by   as   provision   for   old    age. 

4.  These  illustrations  show  how  great  is  the  loss  in- 
curred by  those  who  waste  on  drink  even  the  small  amounts 
instanced.      In   a  vast  number   of  cases   the   expenditure   per 

"  "  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem  "  (Whittaker),  p.  19. 
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week  is  much  higher,  and  the  loss  of  provision  for  the 
future  so   much    greater. 

5.  There  are  two  other  points  we  must  notice.  The 
thriftless  husband  who  wastes  his  wage  on  drink,  and  thus 
neglects  by  economy  to  provide  for  his  days  df  sickness 
and  old  age,  not  only  suffers  himself,  but  brings  hardship 
upon  his  family  as  well.  The  loss  is  not  a  mere  per- 
sonal one;  it  affects  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  it  could  have  been  easily  prevented. 

Of  course,  abstinence  from  drink  does  not  of  necessity 
mean  thrift.  Wage  may  be  wasted  on  dress  or  pleasure- 
seeking,  or  it  may  be  extravagantly  spent  through  want  of 
economical  management  in  the  home^life,  or  by  neglect  to 
use  the  many  helps  to  saving.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
other  avenues  of  waste  do  not  ensnare  in  the  same  way 
as  drink,  and  abstinence  from  alcohol  does  place  more 
money   at   command    to   be   used   in    time   of   need. 

So  our  chapter  shows  us  that  drink  and  thrift  cannot  go 
together.  The  money  paid  for  drink  is  money  that  might 
easily  be  saved.  In  many  cases  the  amount  wasted  on 
alcohol  by  workmen  who  use  it  in  a  strictly  temperate  way, 
would  make  sufficient  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age; 
and  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes,  their 
expenditure  on  drink  is  vastly  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
amply    provide    for    these    times    of  difficulty. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  whole  pro- 
blem of  the  Alcohol  Question.  We  have,  however,  set 
out  a  few  plain  facts.  When  these  are  grasped  by  the 
population  at  large,  and  a  serious  and  conscientious 
attempt  is  essayed  from  within  to  reform,  we  may  well 
believe  that  our  national  economic  problems  will  be  more 
than  half  solved.  Until  the  Nation  realises  its  position 
in  this  matter  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  time  is  largely 
wasted  which  is  spent  on  the  formation  of  schemes  for 
the  reduction  of  poverty.  May  England  soon  and  tho- 
roughly   "  Wake    up." 
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Chapter  l.-^DRINK   AND    PAUPERISM. 

So  far  our  lessons  have  dealt  wkh  drink  as  it  interferes 
with  home  and  industrial  life.  Now  we  are  to 
examine   the   effect   it   has   upon   the   National    life. 

By  "  National  Economy "  is  meant  the  well  ordering  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  affairs,  so  as  to  bring  about 
its  prosperity  in  matters  of  health,  wealth,  and  conduct. 
As  these  objects  are  attained,  so  peace  and  quietness  follow, 
and  produce  a  happy  country;  but  as  they  are  hindered, 
so    does  the   country   suffer. 

In  the  present  lesson  we  are  to  think  about  pauperism 
as  caused  by  intemperance.  There  is  a  difference  between 
"  pauperism  "  and  "  poverty."  The  latter  is  the  condition  of 
being  poor,  but  still  not  dependent  upon  the  rates  for 
support;  but  the  former  is  the  condition  of  dependence 
upon   them   for   a   living. 

I.     The     Direct     Cost     of     Drink. 

I.  Intemperance  makes  a  vast  deal  of  poverty  which,  as 
there  is  no  appeal  for  help  out  of  public  money,  does 
not  come  directly  before  us;  but  its  effects  upon  the 
Nation   must   be  very   great   indeed. 

With  over  ;^i 5  7,000,000  spent  on  drink  each  year  out 
of    the    Nation's    income    of    ^1,009,935,926,'   the  power  of 

'  "Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1911." 
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the  Nation  to  meet  its  wants  is  sadly  crippled.*  And,  if 
it  is  urged  that,  out  of  the  157  millions  thus  spent,  about 
36  millions  are  taxes  and  go  to  support  the  country,  and 
therefore  do  not  make  the  Nation  to  that  extent  poorer, 
then  we  must  reply  that  the  whole  of  this  36  millions  would 
be  saved  in  taxes,  and  a  far  greater  amount  in  losses,  if 
it  w^e  not  for  drink.  As  drink  is  the  great  producer  of 
the  causes  of  taxation,  and  inflicts  losses  of  every  kind 
upon  the  Nation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  revenue  from 
it  of  36  millions  is  really  any  benefit  to  the  country. 
Besides,  if  the  Nation  must  spend  157  millions  in  drink 
to  raise  36  millions  in  taxes,  how  can  the  Nation  be  any- 
thing  but   poorer   by    the   transaction? 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  a  brewers'  deputation  which 
waited  upon  him  to  urge  this  revenue  argument,  that 
they  need  give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  revenue, 
as  with  a  sober  democracy  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  necessary  money,  A  similar  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.' 

2.  The  Nation  spends  upon  this  destructive  luxury 
more  than  the  rent  of  all  the  houses,  farms,  and  business 
premises  in  the  kingdom;  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
butchers'  meat,  bacon,  ham,  poultry,  and  game  the  Nation 
consumes;  as  much  as  we  spend  on  bread,  flour,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs;  far  more  than  we  pay  all  the 
railway  companies  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic;  and  as 
much  as  the  Nation  pays  in  rates  and  taxes.*  In  19 10 
the  amount  spent  was  ;;^i57, 604,658.  This  enormous  sum 
cannot  be  wasted  without  dragging  down  to  poverty,  and 
through  poverty  to  pauperism,  very  many  people  who  come 
under    the    slavery    of    drink;     and    especially    so    when    the 

'  Sir  R.  Giffen's  estimate. 

'  "  Our  National  Drink  Bill "  (Newton),  p.  9. 

*  "  The  Economic  Aspect,"  &c.  (Whittaker),  pp.  6,  7. 
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average  cost  of  ;^6  los.  6d.  for  everj'  working-class  family 
is  much  higher  in  proportion  to  income  than  the  average 
cost  ;^i2   4s.   pd.  for  richer  families.* 

The  following  comparisons  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea    of   the   vastness    of    the   sum    spent    on    intoxicants :  — 

There  are  3,567,180  letters  in  the  Bible.  If  every 
letter  of  the  Bible  were  covered  mth  the  money  of 
the  Drink  Bill,  there  would  be  £44  3s.  yd.  on  each 
letter  from  the  first  word  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of 
Revelation. 
^r  The  sum  spent  on  intoxicants  in  the  year  would  pur- 
chase Seventy-five  "  Dreadnoughts,"  and  leave  a  balance 
of  over  Seven  Millions  Sterling. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  comparison  of  all 
is  contained  in  the  fact  that  every  penny  spent  on  the 
Navies  of  the  seven  First-class  Naval  Powers  of  the 
world  amounts  to  ^120,810,435;  or,  in  round  numbers, 
Thirty-Seven  Millions  Sterling  less  than  the  United 
Kingdom  spends  on  what  is  the  chief  cause  of  poverty, 
sickness,    and    crime.       The   figures   in   detail   are   these:  — 


NAVAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Great   Britain 

Germany   ... 

Italy 

United   States 

Japan 

France 

Russia 


£35,142,700 
19,538,188 

6,755,291 
28,788,777 

7,202,123 
13,353,825 
10,028,831 

£120,810,435 


*  The  proportion  instituted  by  Sir  Thos.  Whittaker,  and 
adopted  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bums  in  his  Lees  &  Raper 
Lecture,    1904. 
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II.     Pauperism     is     Drink-made. 

1.  The  extent  of  poverty  cannot  be  exactly  stated;  but 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  when  Prime 
Minister,  stated  without  contradiction  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  thirteen  millions  of  the  population  are 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  We  have,  more- 
over, a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  the  proportion  of 
pauperism    caused    by    drink. 

2.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury's  Report  on  In- 
temperance, issued  in  1869,  contains  these  words:  "From 
an  extensive  and  minute  inquiry  .  .  throughout  the 
country  ...  it  can  be  shown  that  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  pauperism  ...  is  the  direct  and  common 
product  of  intemperance.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
occupants  of  our  workhouses,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  receiving  outdoor  pay,  have  become  j>ensioners  on  the 
public — directly    or    indirectly — through    drunkenness." 

3.  Forty  years  later,  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  in  1909,  Mr.  Wethered, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  said :  "  The  more  one 
inquires  into  the  history  of  workhouse  inmates,  the  more 
one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  drinking  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  pauj)erism."  In  support  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  Wethered  selects  two  well-admini.stered  workhouses,  and 
the  character  of  the  inmates  typical  of  paupers  generally. 
The  same  gentleman,  speaking  at  Gloucester  in  November 
1910,  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  14,000  persons 
annually  who  were  receiving  parish  relief.  In  only  one  case 
had  he  found  that  the  recipient  was  an  abstainer.  The 
figures   quoted,    when    summarised,    are    as    follows:  — 

Total  of  inmates  of  two  workhouses,  ex- 
cluding those  in  infirmaries  and  children 
and   imbeciles  ...         ...  ...         ...  ...     695 

Total    in    the    above    two    workhouses    as    the 

direct   result   of  intemperance  ...         ...     305* 

*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (1909), 
pp.  221 — 222. 
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4.  "  A  great  weight  of  evidence  indicates  drink 
as  the  most  potent  and  universal  factor  in  bringing 
about  pauperism."'' 

5.  "As  an  instance  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  drink 
in   creating  pauperism,   we   may  quote  the  following  case' :  — 

'Widow,  four  children.  Eldest  boy,  31,  now  in  the 
Union  infirmary,  an  imbecile;  daughter,  weak,  bad  eyes  for 
years,  and  been  sent  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  partly 
recovered  and  now  in  service ;  son  living  at  home — carter 
— but  drinks;  and  son,  aged  10,  at  school.  Father,  dead 
some  years,  was  a  notorious  drinker,  constantly  before  the 
magistrates  and  fined,  was  an  invalid  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  he,  or  his  wife  and  family,  on  out-relief  list  for 
sixteai  or  seventeen  years.  I  estimate  this  one  case  has 
cost  from  ;£2^o  to  ;^3oo,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  father,  though  to  anyone  not 
knowing  the  history  it  would  not  l>e  so  classed.  I  believe 
this    is   typical    of    many.' 

Pages  of  evidence  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  corroboration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unanimity  with  which  the  replies  we  have  received 
from  the  Diocesan  Conferences  lay  stress  upon  drink  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes,  often  as  the  chief  cause  of  poverty. 
We  may  quote  the  following  summary  of  replies  from  445 
perishes   in    the    Diocese    of    Peterborough    as   typical:  — 

'  The  chief  moral  cause  of  poverty  in  town  and  country 
alike  is  said  to  be  excessive  drinking — ^want  of  thrift,  and 
bad  management  often,  early  and  improvident  marriages  or 
gambling  sometimes,  accompanying  it;  in  fact,  in  many 
parishes  the  reply  on  this  point  is  practically  that  what 
little  poverty  exists  is  almost  solely  due  to  the  drinking 
habits    of    the    few,    whose    families    suffer    in    consequence. 


°  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (1909), 
^i.  221. 

'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (1909). 
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Even  when  there  is  little  drunkenness,  the  proportion  of 
weekly  wage  regularly  taken  to  the  public-house  is  said  to 
keep    many    families   always    poor.'"* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  each  year  the  bulk 
of  the  three  millions  of  people  who  seek  the  Poor  Law 
Relief  become  paupers  through  either  they  themselves  or 
their   friends  indulging  in    drink. 

Here   is   a   terrible   fact :  — 

In  England  and  Wales  one  person  in  every  seven  dies 
in   a   workhouse,    a   hospital,    or   an   asylum ! " 

III.     The     Loss     to     the     Nation. 

1.  The  loss  to  the  Nation  through  drink-made  pauperism 
must  be  enormous,  although  it  cannot  entirely  be  repre- 
sented by  figures.  For  instance,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
out  of  the  estimate  the  vast  proportion  of  known  poverty 
traceable  to  drink,  but  not  coming  as  a  money  claim  upon 
the  Nation  until  the  lower  depths  of  pauperism  have  been 
reached.  Nor  yet,  again,  are  we  able  accurately  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  Nation's  loss  in  having  a  huge 
army  of  paupers,  doing  nothing  to  add  to  the  Nation's 
wealth,    but    living    upon    the    labour    of    others. 

2.  The  number  of  adults  and  children  relieved  during 
the  year  ending  September  30th  1907  in  England  and 
Wales  was  1,709,436.  This  is  equal  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  country — ^viz. : 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Biormingham — and  represents  a 
ratio    of   49.5   per    1,000    of   the  estimated   population." 

3.  The  actual  loss  of  money  directly  dra^^^l  from  the 
Nation    to    maintain    every   year    1,700,000    paupers    is    about 

'  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (1909), 
p.  222 

*  Registrar-General's  63rd  Annual  Report  (1900). 
'•  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  (1909), 
p.   16. 
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14  millions  of  pounds.'  We  may  broadly  say  that  this 
is  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per  head  of  the  population;  and,  if 
we  only  apportion  the  pauperism  caused  by  drink  as  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  this  would  mean  an  average  expenditure 
each  year  of  20s.  for  every  family  of  five  persons,  in  order 
to  support  drunkards  and  theix  dependants.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  an  approximate  estimate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Poor  Rate  presses  very  hardly  indeed  upon  the  sober 
part  of  the  Nation ;  and  when  we  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  pauperism  is  created  by  drink,  it  is  evident  the 
national    waste    is    lamentable. 

4.  The  late  Canon  Portal,  speaking  at  Winchester  of 
this  demand  upon  the  Nation,  said :  "  It  is  monstrous,  and 
a  tyranny  of  the  grossest  kind,  that  thrifty  and  temperate 
persons  should  be  liable  to  have  their  chairs  and  tables 
sold  in  order  to  pay  the  drinker's  drink  bill.  In  other 
words,  to  make  up  to  him  in  outdoor  relief  for  what  he 
has  spent  in  alcohol,  and  neglected  to  lay  by  in  Savings' 
Banks    or   Friendly    Society." 

Dr.  F.  S.  Toogood,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Lewisham  Infirmary,  writing  in  the  "  British  Journal  of 
Inebriety,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  14,  says:  "During  the  past  six 
months  (July  1907),  out  of  601  admissions,  358  (or  60 
per  cent.)  have  been  persons  known  to  the  officials  as 
habitual  drunkards — males  253  out  of  383,  females  105 
out  of  218."  These  figures  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  burden  which  alcoholism  imposes  upon  the  rate- 
payers of  England.  The  total  accommodation  of  the 
London  workhouses  is  about  39,000  beds.  We  shall  be 
well  under  the  mark  if  we  take  50  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  as  being  brought  there  by  alcohol — i.e.,  19,500 
persons,  who,  at  8s.  per  week,  cost  the  community  ;£7,8oo 
weekly,    or   ;f 405, 600    per    annum.' 

*  Cost  ot  Poor  Law  Relief  year  ending  September  30th  1906, 
;^i4,o35,888  (Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
p.  26). 

'  N.T.L.  Annual,  1908,  p.  66. 
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6.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stated :  "  I  am  informed  that  of  100,000 
people  who  received  outdoor  relief  in  the  Wandsworth 
Union  during  the  last  twenty  years  only  twelve  were  tee- 
totalers." '     - 

7.  One  reason  why  the  Nation  is  hindered,  and  men 
find  it  hard  to  get  a  living,  is  because  1,700,000  paupers, 
who  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  national  wealth, 
have   to   be   supported    out   of  the   Nation's    labour. 

8.  A  very  striking  fact  from  the  history  of  Ireland 
proves  that,  even  in  hard  times,  when  drinking  is 
diminished,  there  is  more  money  to  spend  in  a  useful  way. 

In  the  famine  years  of  1809  and  1810,  and  1813  and 
1 8 14,  the  distilleries  were  closed  to  prevent  destruction  of 
grain ;  but  in  those  years  the  people  spent  more  money, 
by  many  thousands  of  pounds,  on  useful  articles,  than  in 
the  plentiful  years  181 1 — 12  and  1815 — 17,  when  the  dis- 
tilleries were  open ;  and,  besides  this,  drunkenness  and 
pauperism   were   greatly    reduced.* 

We  see,  therefore,  the  national  loss  through  drink- 
made  pauperism  not  only  means  a  solid  loss  of  more 
than  ^7,000,000  of  direct  payment,  but  it  also  includes 
a  further  sum,  indefinite  and  vast,  through  the  wasted 
energies  of  a  huge  body  of  paupers  who  could  other^vise 
be  workers  in  the  Nation;  and  it  still  further  covers 
the  enormous  sum  lost  to  the  Nation  by  the  dwindling 
powers  of  a  probably  larger  number  of  persons  who  live 
on  the  verge  of  destitution  through  drink,  and  who  feed 
day  by  day  the  lower  ranks  of  pauperism. 

'  "  The  Times,"  February  15,  1909. 

*  Dr.  F.  R.  Lee's  Prize  Essay  on  "Prohibition." 

— — ♦**o*t»o*% 
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Chapter  II.— DRINK   AND    CRIME. 

Prisons,    Police   Courts,   &c. 

The  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  finer  parts  of  man's 
nature,  through  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  the 
reason  why  we  find  such  marked  changes  in  his  character 
and  disposition  when  drink  has  obtained  the  mastery 
over  him. 

Will  is  weakened,  passions  are  aroused,  love  of  right  is 
quenched;  and  for  the  sake  of  self-gratification,  or  else  in 
consequence  of  this,  many  crimes  are  committed,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  drink  had  not  destroyed  self- 
control,   and   let  loose  all  that  is  evil  in  the  heart. 

That  Drink  and  Crime  go  hand  in  hand  is  one 
of  the  facts  of  common  knowledge,  as  we  shall  see  in 
our  lesson;  but  it  is  not  always  that  people  give  due 
weight  to  this  truth,  nor  yet  realise  how  great  is  the 
loss  the  Nation  sustains  by  the  crimes  directly  and  in- 
directly   committed    through    indulgence    in    drink. 

I.     How     Drink     causes     Crime. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  crime  is  not  produced 
by  drinking,  but  rather  that  drinking  is  produced  by 
crime;  or,  in  other  words,  that  those  who  are  criminal 
indulge  in  drink  from  sheer  wickedness,  and  are  not 
led    to    commit    crime    by    using    alcohol. 

2.  Now,  anyone  who  knows  how  alcohol  excites,  how 
it  makes  men  talk  foolishly  and  in  anger,  how  it  steals 
away  the  mind  from  things  that  are  worthy  and  true,  and 
how  it  goads  men  to  excesses  of  every  kind,  must  know 
also  that  crimes  of  violence,  of  hatred,  and  of  cruelty  are 
exactly  such  as  naturally  come  from  a  condition  of  intoxi- 
cation. 
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3.  Then,  again,  as  drink  slowly  enslaves,  it  beats  down 
the  moral  guards^  which  education  and  religion  have  set 
around  conduct,  and  it  then  becomes  an  easy  thing  to 
commit  crimes  calling  into  play  deceit  and  cunning,  so 
as  to  enable  a  life  of  indulgence  to  be  followed.  In  this 
class  of  crime,  such  as  forgery,  theft,  burglary,  &c.,  the 
criminal  may  not  be  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  commits 
his  crime,  but  indulgence  in  drink  naturally  precedes  or 
follows   the   deed. 

4.  We  shall  see  that  the  evidence  of  our  police 
courts,  criminal  courts,  prisons,  &c.,  supplies  facts  to 
prove  that  in  practical  life  this  is  what  unfortunately 
happens.  Drink  is  the  parent  of  crime,  and,  in  pro- 
ducing the  greater  part  of  the  crime  of  the  country, 
drink  inflicts  upon  the  Nation  another  of  its  terrible 
losses. 

II.    Drink    causes    the    Bulk    of    the    Crime. 

I.  There  is  overwhelming  proof  of  this  statement. 
If  any  set  of  men  are  able  to  speak  with  authority  on 
such  a  point,  surely  the  judges  and  magistrates  are  the 
most  qualified,  and  they  are  continually  saying  that  crime 
is  caused  by  drink. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  is  of  opinion  that,  from  his  experience  of  criminal 
cases,  the  percentage  caused  by  drink  is  as  high  as  90 
per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Walton  is  of  opinion  that  99  per 
cent,    of   assault   cases   are   due   to    drink.' 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lorebum,  speaking  on 
"  Drink  and  Social  Reform,"  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  London, 
on  October  31st  1910,  said  he  had  just  written  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  an  experienced  Judge  in  the 
Criminal    Courts,    asking    him    for    his    view    upon    the    sub- 

'  The  National  Temperance  Quarterly.     March  1909. 
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ject.  He  wrote:  "You  may  say  this  from  me,  that  of 
the      crimes      of      violence,      including      especially      oflfences 

against  women  and  children,  almost  all  of  them,  so  far 

as  they  come  before  me,  are  practically  the  result  of 
excessive  drinking.  Beyond  this,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crimes  of  dishonesty  are  due  to  the  same  cause, 
but    are    not    so    immediately    connecteed    with    it.' 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  in  1903,  said :  "  Twelve  murders, 
one  attempt  at  murder,  and  woundings  without  number 
.  .  .  have  been  mine  and  my  brother  judges'  daily  fare 
for  the  last  four  weeks  on  one  circuit,  and  in  almost  every 
case     .     .     .     drink   was    the   cause."* 

The  whole  of  this  lesson  might  easily  be  filled  with 
similar  testimony,  but  these  two  are  sufficient.  The  Judges 
could  not  easily  be  deceived  about  such  a  matter,  and, 
therefore,    what   they   say   is   most   valuable    evidence. 

During  the  year  1909  a  very  careful  record  was  kept 
by  Mr.  Starke,  the  Agent  of  the  Alliance,  of  police  court 
and  assize  cases,  which  were  reported  in  one  paper  only, 
"  The  Eastern  Daily  Press,"  as  occurring  in  one  county  only 
— and  that  the  most  sober  county  in  England,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing 
Laws,  Norfolk — in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that 
drink  was  a  contributory  cause.  Yet  in  this  one  sparsely- 
populated  and  sober  county  the  total  came  to  1,775,  ^"^ 
included  an  attempted  murder,  twelve  suicides,  twenty-one 
cases  of  neglect  of  children,  and  fifty-three  as.saults  on 
wives."  • 

2.  If  we  turn  to  prisons,  we  find  the  same  fact  affirmed, 
that  in  one  way  or  another  drink  is  the  chief  cause  of 
crime. 

{a.)  Canon  Horsley,  when  he  was  Chaplain  of  the 
Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention,   found  that   10,000  prisoners 

'  Letter  to  Croydon  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,   1903. 
•  "  Temperance  Chronicle,"'  April  ist  1910,  p.   147- 
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passed  annually  through  the  gaol,   and   of  that  number  three- 
fourths   did   so   through    drink. 

(b.)  Major  Knox,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Gloucester 
Prison,  claimed  that  that  prison  gave  a  fairer  representar 
tion  of  crime  in  England  than  those  of  large  places  such 
as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  London,  because  it  drew 
from  agricultural,  mining,  sea-faring,  and  manufacturing 
populations;  and,  therefore,  he  held  that  what  was  found 
true  of  crime  in  Gloucester  Prison  was  true  generally  of 
the  prisons  through  the  country.  After  careful  examina- 
tion of  records,  Major  Knox  unhesitatingly  said  that  out 
of  every  five  prisoners  four  came  to  prison  through  drink 
— one   directly   and    three    indirectly.* 

(c.)  Dr.  Sullivan,  whose  position  as  Medical  Officer  in 
H.M.  Prison  Service,  affords  him  exceptional  opportunities 
for  close  observation,  has  explored  with  care  the  connection 
between  drink  and  crime.  He  lays  especial  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  offences  committed  under  the  influence  of 
drink    are    chiefly    those    most    perilous    to   Society. 

The  doctor's  researches  concerned  two  groups  of  prisoners. 
The  first  was  a  body  of  200  men,  chiefly  convicts,  who  had 
been  charged  with  murder  or  other  grave  crimes  of  violence. 
Of  these  offenders,  he  found  that  in  120  cases — or  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total — "the  criminal  act  was  directly  due  to 
alcoholism." 

The  second  group  comprised  500  offenders  charged 
with  violence  of  a  less  serious  nature — e.g.,  aggravated 
assaults.  Here  the  influence  of  drink  was  still  more 
marked,  for  82  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  "  directly  due 
to  intemperance.''  * 

(d.)  When  Mr.  Ritchie  introduced  the  1902  Licensing 
Act    into    the    House    of    Commons,    he    stated    that    in    his 

*  "  Temperance  Record,"    1903,   p.    196. 

*  "  Alcoholism  "  (W.   C.   Sullivan),  pp.    162—164. 
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duty  as  Home  Secretary  he  had  become  convinced  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  serious  crime  of  the  country  was  directly 
traceable   to   intemperance. 

3.  As  all  criminal  cases  appear  first  of  all  in  police 
courts,  it  is  clear  that  what  the  judges  affirm  and  the 
prisons  show,  we  shall  also  find  true  of  the  cases  appear- 
ing  in   these  courts,    and   our   proof  need   not   be  extensive. 

(a.)  Mr.  Cluer,  the  Magistrate  at  the  North  London 
Police  Court,  said :  "  If  less  drink  were  taken  there  would 
be  less  crime,  and  if  it  were  ^ven  up  altogether  half  the 
Magistrates  might  be  abolished  and  the  taxes  proportionately 
saved." 

(b.)     Until    1902    drunkenness    without    disorder    was  not 

dealt    with    by    the    police,    and    so    the    police    courts  do 

not  show  the  extent  of  drunkenness  alone.  Notice  the 
following  facts :  — 

In  1908  the  Criminal  Statistics  show  nearly  210,000 
persons  were  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness  in  England 
and    Wales." 

Liverpool  reduced  its  cases  of  drunkenness  from  16,000 
to  7,500  by  closing  486  public-houses  in  fourteen  years,^ 
notwithstanding  a  large  increase  in  the  population,  partly  due 
to    the   inclusion    of   a   new    district  of    about    30,000. 

Of  course,  as  all  terrible  and  cruel  crimes  (as  well 
as  those  of  deception  and  dishonesty,  and  lighter  charges 
of  drunkenness  alone)  come  before  the  Magistrates,  the 
record  of  police  courts  of  drink-made  crime  is  full  of 
shocking  instances  of  how  men  and  women  can  forget 
natural  affection,  break  away  from  duty,  and  plunge  into 
the  darkest  deeds  of  sin. 


'  The  actual  figures  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (Home  Secretary) 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  nth  1909,  are  209,691. 
The  convictions  numbered   187,803. 


'  Chief  Constable's  Report. 
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We    need    not    stay    to    consider    these,    but   we    must    try 
to  discover — 


ill.     The     Economic     Effect     of     Drinic-made 
Crime     upon     tlie     Nation. 

1.  There  is  first  of  all  the  actual  cost  of  dealing  with 
the   criminals   made    by    drink. 

It  is  a  very  simple  sum.  We  have  a  daily  a\erage  of 
about  18,000  adult  persons  confined  in  the  gaols  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  costing  roughly  a  gross  sum  of 
;^5oo,ooo.'  If  we  take  the  low  estimate  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crimes  result  from  drink,  then  the  cost  of 
n'aintaining  that  number  of  criminals  would  be  ;^375.ooo. 
But  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Police 
Force,  which  exists  largely  to  deal  with  drink-made  criminals. 
We  may  say  that  at  least  half  the  police  are  needed 
for  these;  and,  as  the  exp)ense  of  the  whole  force  is 
about  4^  millions,"  then  half  that  amount  will  raise  the 
total  cost  to  nearly  2^  millions  for  crime  thus  pro- 
duced. Yet  this  large  sum  leaves  out  of  calculation 
the  salaries  of  judges,  law-officers,  and  others,  besides 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  law-courts,  prison 
buildings,  &c.  We  shall  see  in  our  next  chapter  that 
the  cost  of  juvenile  crime  also  adds  a  considerable  sum 
to    this   total. 

2.  Now  the  whole  of  this  sum  of  ;^2,75o,ooo  is  wasted 
to  the  Nation.  It  is  true  it  is  spent  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  Police  and  Prison  systems,  and  that  the 
work  done  is  effective  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  drink,  only 
one-half  of  the  police  and  one-fourth  of  the  prison  arrange- 
ments  would   be   required. 


•  Canon  Horsley  on  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics. — "  N.T. 
League  Annual,"  1899. 

•  ;^4,4oi 56140— "Daily  Mail  Year  Book,"  1908,  p.  57. 
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3.  "  The  Times,"  in  1889,  mentioned  a  case  of  a 
drunkard  who  had  as  descendants  200  thieves  and 
murderers,  and  288  paupers  and  people  of  bad  character. 
How  much  these  cost  the  Nation  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
but  it  is  easily  seen  that  drink  was  the  cause  of  the 
wasted   money. 

A  drunken  family  in  Chester  cost  that  city  ;^2,ooo, 
which  would  not  have  been  spent  in  such  an  unproductive 
way    but    for    drink." 

The  visible  cost  to  the  country  of  one  typical  inebriate 
woman  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Branthwaite,  his 
Majesty's  Inspector  under  the  Inebriate  Acts,  to  have 
been  /630  in  twenty-three  years,  seventeen  of  which  were 
spent    in    prison." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  closing  of  a  large  number  of 
public-houses  the  drunkenness  and  other  crimes  of  Liver- 
pool were  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  authorities  were 
twice  able  to  decrease  the  police  force  by  100  men, 
making  a  saving  of  ;^8,ooo  per  year  to  the  rates,"  and 
this   in   spite  of   a  very   large   addition    to   the   population. 

4.  Besides  this  direct  money  loss  to  the  Nation,  there 
is  also  the  loss  of  wealth  indirectly  caused  by  drink  draw- 
ing men  into  idle,  criminal  lives,  who  might  otherwise 
have  lived  usefully  in  adding  to,  instead  of  draining  away, 
the    result   of   honest   labour. 

5.  And  the  leakage  of  wealth  does  not  end  even  there. 
The  work  of  every  person  employed  in  checking  or 
punishing  crime — from  the  judges,  through  barristers, 
policemen,  &c.,  to  gaolers — is  all  labour  employed  in 
producing  nothing.  The  same  energies,  but  for  crime — 
and  remember  the  bulk  of  it  is  drink-produced — ^if  de- 
voted to  other  work,  would  add  to  the  National  wealth 
by    producing    something    of    value. 

"  "  Chester  Chronicle,"  1895. 

"  "National   Temperance    Quarterly,"   March    1909. 
"  Chief  Constable's  Report. 
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The  economic  loss  to  the  Nation,  then,  is  a  loss  of  a 
twofold  character:  wasted  money  spent  in  keeping  crime  in 
check,  and  wasted  money  by  the  squandering  of  time, 
ability,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  sink  as 
criminals,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
bring  the  machinery  of  law  to  bear  upon  the  guilty 
ones. 
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Chapter  III.— DRINK  AND  GRIML 

Industrial    Schools    and    Reformatories. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  adult  and  juvenile 
crime  in  tracing  the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  through 
the  part  drink  plays  in  its  production.  In  the  case  of 
adults  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  themselves  that  they  become 
criminals;  but  in  the  case  of  the  young  it  is  generally 
from    the    wrong   influence   of    home    and    home-training. 

1.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  family  history  of  drunkards, 
children  are  very  likely  to  follow  in  the  ways  of  their 
parents;  and  they  do  often,  even  when  surrounded  by 
good  and  healthy  influences,  plunge  with  scarcely  any  re^ 
sistance  into  the  awful  excess  of  intemperance.  But  it 
generally  happens  that  some  exciting  cause  brings  this 
about — some  temptation  which  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  cannot  shun. 

2.  Now,  if  early  training  is  given  in  discipline  and 
order,  with  proper  food  and  regularity  of  habits,  with 
security  from  temptations  that  specially  attract,  and  with 
proper  teaching  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  the  necessity 
of  honest  toil  in  life,  then  the  young  character  may  be 
wpn  back  from  the  defect  it  may  naturally  have,  and 
a   useful   life    may    be   opened    before    the   child. 

3.  It  is  exactly  the  case  with  drink-weakness  as  with 
other  forms  of  evil.  If  the  lad  who  belongs  to  a  drinking 
family  is  kept,  even  by  force,  from  being  mixed  up  with 
drinking  ways,  and  receives  a  careful  though  strict  train- 
ing in  healthy  life  for  a  series  of  years,  he  stands  a 
good    chance    of    living    soberly    and    usefully    in    the    world. 

It  is  this  idea  of  protecting  and  training  young  life 
which  underlies  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  systems  of 
the  criminal   law. 
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In  this  lesson  we  are  to  follow  up  our  inquiiy  into  the 
loss  the  Nation  sustains  by  drink-produced  crime;  but  our 
attention    must    now    be   confined    to   juvenile    crime    only. 

I.     Ho^Mf     Juvenile     Crime     is     Made. 

X.  It  is  very  sad  that  child-life  is  often  stained  by 
crime — not  the  wilful  pranks  of  mischievous  youth,  but 
acts  of  theft,  of  cunning  knavery,  and  even  of  heartless 
cruelty.  If  there  is  a  painful  sight  in  the  world  it  is 
that  of  a  young  lad  being  dragged  to  prison  for  wrong- 
doing; because  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  life  of  crime 
which    may    never   be   changed. 

2.  There  is  a  great  improvement  now  in  regard  to 
juvenile  crime.  At  the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  20,000  children  were  in  confinement  for  offences;  but 
to-day  the  number  is  less  than  5,000.  This  improvement 
has  come  about  through  education,  greater  care  in  the 
training  of  childen,  and  less  harshness  in  dealing  with 
cases  which,  years  ago,  would  have  been  met  with  great 
severity.  During  19 10  the  Government  made  further  ad- 
vances  in  the  direction   of  keeping  lads   out  of   gaol. 

3.  But  what  is  it  that  causes  juvenile  crime?  Not 
merely  the  badness  of  the  child's  natural  character,  for 
inat  may  be  controlled  by  proper  training;  not  the  many 
temptations  of  street  life,  for,  if  the  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  has  no*;  been  destroyed,  children  do  not  yield  to 
these;  not  the  actual  want  of  food  and  clothes,  for 
unless  a  child  has  been  taught  to  steal  he  rarely  begins  of 
himself;  but  the  real  cause  is  the  bad  influences  of  home- 
life,  sometimes  even  taking  the  form  of  regular  teaching 
in  crime. 

4.  And  if  we  probe  a  little  deeper,  we  quickly  dis- 
cover the  great  reason  of  this  ^^icked  influence  over 
children;  the  homes  are  those  where  drink  has  destroyed 
all  that  is  good  in  parents,  and  created  in  its  place 
evils   that   reach   and   destrov   the   children   too. 
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Drink,  then,  is  the  root-cause  of  crime  in  children,  by 
surrounding  them  with  bad  influences,  and  even  fastening 
its  own    slavery   upon   their   youthful    characters. 

5.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  easily  understood  how 
children  of  such  homes  fall  into  criminal  ways;  and, 
alas,  we  have  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  usually 
drink   is  at  the   bottom   of  it  all. 

A  police  court  missionary  in  the  Midlands  says :  "  In 
nearly  every  case  the  youths  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  and 
Reformatories   are  the   children   of   loose,    drunken   parents." ' 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  police  and  those  who 
inquire  into  criminal  matters,  that  drinking  parents  force 
their  children  to  beg  or  steal  that  they  may  have  money 
to  drink.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  continually  appearing  in 
the   newspapers. 

6.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves  in  showing  the  bad 
influence  of  drinking  homes.  Children  brought  up  where 
drink  is  looked  upon  as  the  one  thing  worth  living  for, 
who  see  the  awful  effects  of  it  at  work  in  their  homes  as 
common  events  of  life,  who  are  made  familiar  with  ■•  the 
gin-shop  and  the  drink  itself  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  who  mix  with  criminals — parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  play-fellows — ^all  the  year  through,  such  children  must 
become    drinkers    and    criminals    themselves. 

II.    Industrial     Schools    and    Reformatories. 

1.  It  was  the  terrible  fact  that  home^life  poisons  child- 
life  when  parents  are  steeped  in  drink  and  crime  which 
put  it  into  the  minds  of  good  men  to  open  Ragged 
Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Reformatories,  so  as  to 
try,  by  teaching  and  training  children  in  better  things, 
to    save   them    from    criminal    lives. 

2.  The  usefulness  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools     was     so     marked     that,     instead     of     remaining     in 

'  "  The  Chi'dren  and  the  Drink,"  page  94. 
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private  hands,  some  of  them  were  certified  by  Government 
as  fit  places  to  deal  with  children  coming  under  the 
law  for  the  punishment  or  prevention  of  crime.  Re- 
formatories were  used  for  those  who  had  actually  com- 
mitted crime,  and  Industrial  Schools  for  those  in  danger 
of  becoming  criminals  through  the  e\'il  surroundings  of 
home-life. 

3.  In  both  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories  the 
confinement  is  compulsory  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the 
training  in  both  is  partly  educational,  partly  moral,  and 
partly  industrial,  so  as  to  fit  the  boys  or  ^rls  few  a 
well-ordered    life    of    industry. 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  children 
drawn   from   homes   made   vicious   by   drink   is  very   high. 

In  his  report  on  his  "  Homes,"  the  late  Dr.  Bamardo 
made  the  statement  that  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  his 
charges  come  into  his  hands  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through   drink. 

The  Waifs  &  Strays  Society  state  that  fully  75  per 
cenK    of    the   cases   they    dealt    with    were    due    to    drink. ^ 

Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Newcastle,  said  in  1890 :  "  In  the 
Day  Industrial  School  connected  with  the  School  Board 
there  were  138  children.  If  the  history  of  these  children 
were  traced,  it  would  be  found  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
the    misery   from   which    they    suffered    arose   from    drink.'" ' 

It  is  a  low  estimate  which  sets  down  22,000,  or 
three-quarters  of  the  whole,  as  the  proportion  of  children 
under  confinement  in  both  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  through  drink;  yet  it  is  a  startling  fact  to 
realise! 

5.  There  is  one  very  satisfactory  point  we  must 
notice.  All  testimony  shows  that  children  dealt  with  in 
this    way    are    really    helped.        Viscount    Cross,     when     he 


'  "  The  Children  and  the  Drink,"  page  85. 
*  "  Temperance  Record,"  1890,  page  22. 
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was  Home  Secretary  in  1879,  said :  "  I  believe  that  in 
the  case  of  Reformator}-  Schools  about  70  per  cent,  of 
those  who  have  gone  through  these  institutions  have  prac- 
tically been  reclaimed;  and  that  80  per  cent,  who  have 
gone  through  Industrial  Schools  are  known  to  have  been 
entirely  rescued,  and  are  honest  and  good  members  of 
society.'  * 

Mr.  Stileman-Gibbard,  Chairman  of  a  Reformatory  Com- 
mittee which  had  a  large  number  of  boys  (hooligans) 
from  London  under  its  care,  said  about  2,000  of  these 
fought  in  the  South  African  War,  and  one  of  the  lads 
gained    the    Victoria    Cross/ 

A  smart  lad  attended  Marylebone  Police  Court  in  1903 
and  warmly  thanked  the  Magistrate  for  sending  him  two 
years  before  to  an  Industrial  School.  He  was  grateful 
because  of  the  good  effect  it  had  had  upon  him,  and 
having  got  a  good  place  he  wanted  to  express  his  grati- 
tude.' 

It  is  said  that  a  large  London  hotel,  with  the  most 
fashionable  guests,  employs  only  boys  who  ha\e  been  in 
Reformatories.  It  is  found  that,  through  the  strict  train- 
ing of  the  institutions,  the  boys  are  better  disciplined 
and     smarter    than     ordinary     lads. 

III.      The      Cost      of      Drink-made      Juvenile 
Crime. 

I.  The  cost  to  the  Nation  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  institutions  is  about  ;^48o,ooo '  a  year,  so  that 
three-quarters  of  this — our  estimate  of  the  proportion  due 
to  drink — would  be  about  ^360,000.  This  sum  must 
be    added    to    the    three    million    pounds    we    found    in    our 

*  "Temperance  Chronicle,"'   1879,   p.   247. 
'  Speech  at  Gravesend,  December  -z,  1902. 
'  "Daily  News,"  October   10,   1903. 
'  "Daily  Mail  Year  Book"-"  1908,  p.   57. 
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last  chapter  as  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  drink-made 
adult  crime;  so  that  we  have  now  a  total  sum  of 
about  ^3,360,000  as  the  amount  the  Nation  must  yearly 
pay    for    the    crime    drink    produces. 

2.  We  need  not  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  lesson 
how  that  mone\'  exp>ended  in  this  way  is  a  direct  economic 
loss — wasted  money,  because  it  is  spent  in  undoing  results 
which  ought  not  to  occur.  But  there  is  one  matter  we 
must  notice.  Although  the  expenditure  of  ;^36o,ooo  upon 
drink-made  juvenile  criminals  and  those  under  vicious 
home-influences  is  in  one  sense  a  distinct  waste,  yet  in 
another  it  is  a  distinct  gain.  The  expenditure  upon 
teaching  and  training  young  characters  in  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  produces  excellent  results.  It  saves  a 
very  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  becoming 
criminals  for  life,  and  in  that  way  adds  to  the  wealth 
of    the    Nation    by    making    them    useful    workers. 

The  "  Daily  News,"  in  a  leading  article,  said :  "  Every 
potential  hooligan  that  we  save  from  the  drink-shop  and 
the  streets  is  a  double  gain  to  the  community — a  positive 
gain  in  that  he  is  made  a  producive  citizen;  a  negative 
gain  in  that  the  public  purse  is  not  taxed  for  the  support 
of   a   pauper   or   a   criminal." ' 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  loss,  as  also  a  disgrace, 
that  the  Nation  should  be  obliged  to  do,  in  these  insti- 
tutions and  at  the  public  cost,  what  should  be  done  by 
sober   parents   at   their   own   cost    and   in   their   own    homes. 

*  November  23,   1903- 
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Chapter  IV. -DRINK   AND    HOSPITALS. 

Just  as  \nth  individuals  so  it  is  with  nations,  the 
first  requirement  to  ensure  success  is  health.  Unless  the 
body  is  at  its  best,  neither  mental  nor  physical  strength 
can  be  put  out  in  sufficient  degree  to  help  a  man  in 
competition  with  his  fellows;  and  equally  so,  unless  its 
pulse  beats  with  a  full  and  healthy  life,  a  nation  cannot 
hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  for  place  and  wealth  in 
the    world. 

I.     Health     as     a     Part    of     National     Economy. 

Now  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  every  modern  civilised 
nation  strains  to  the  utmost  to  secure,  at  least  in  cities 
where  men  are  massed  together,  the  advantages  Science 
affords  in  grappling  with  the  diseases  and  conditions 
which    weaken,    alter,    and    destroy    its    people. 

I.  So  in  Britain  we  have  now  many  schemes  in 
operation  that  were  quite  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 
Our  system  of  drainage,  our  distribution  of  water,  the  legal 
inspection  of  dwellings,  the  isolation  of  disease,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  hospital  and  infirmary  system,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  checking  injury  to  health  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  adulterated  foods,  by  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  under  injurious  conditions,  making  it  illegal 
to  allow  young  j>ersons  to  engage  in  dangerous  and  un- 
suitable labour,  and  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  1908 
Children  Act — all  these  are  instances  of  the  Nation's 
effort  to  secure  a  strong  and  healthy  people.  It  is  per- 
fectly understood  that  disease  and  sickness  bring  economic 
loss  to  the  Nation,  by  crippling  its  industrial  power,  and 
by  saddling  the  people  with  heavy  expenses  and  wearing 
anxieties. 
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2.  This  principle  of  national  economy  must  he  grasped 
before  we  can  properly  understand  the  relationship  between 
drink  and  the  national  health  (for  that  is  the  real  subject 
of  our  present  chapter),  and  before  we  can  estimate  the 
loss    drink   causes   the   Nation   by   the  waste    of   healthy    life. 

II.     Hospitals     and     Drink-made     Disease. 

1.  Now  hospitals  are  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  health ;  and  as  they  afford  many  oppor- 
tunities for  registering  and  comparing  cases,  and  draw 
patients  from  those  classes  of  people  mostly  affected  by 
drink,  the  evidence  they  supply  on  the  quesrion  we  are 
examining  is   of  great  importance. 

Of  course  the  obsen^ations  of  medical  men  outside 
hospitals,  and  relating  to  those  who  never  come  under 
hospital  treatment,  are  of  much  value,  and,  as  they  agree 
with  the  facts  noted  in  those  institutions,  strengthen  the 
former   testimony   greatly. 

(a.)  A  very  celebrated  physician,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  wrote  when  he  was  in  practice :  "  A  very 
large  proportion  of  some  of  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  maladies  which  come  under  my  notice,  as  well 
as  those  which  every  medical  men  has  to  treat,  is  attri- 
butable   to    the    ordinary'    and    daily    use    of    fermented    drink 

taken  in  the  quantity  which  is  deemed  moderate."^ 

{b.)  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  Professor  of  Patholog}-  at 
Cambridge,  says :  "  I  am  beginning  to  attribute  more 
and  more  the  obscure  diseased  conditions  v\ith  which  I 
come    in    contact    to    the    action    of    alcohol." 

2.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  true  that  alcohol 
causes  disease:  but  in  what  proportion?  How  does  it 
affect    the    national    health? 

(a.)  The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  was  for  twenty 
years    senior    physician    at    the    London    Hospital,    once    said 

'  "The  Foundation  of  Death."  p.   318. 
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in  a  very  decided  way :  "  Out  of  every  hundred  patients 
whom  I  have  charge  of  at  the  London  Hospital  70  per 
cent,     of    them    directly    owe    their    ill-health    to    alcohol," ' 

(b.)  Professor  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  when  addressing  a 
large  meeting  of  medical  men,  stated  that  "  in  reality 
alcohol    was    the   commonest    cause    of   disease    and    death." ' 

{c.)  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  nurses  in  1902,  Pro- 
fessor Sims  Woodhead,  of  Cambridge  University,  declared 
that  "  nine-tenths  of  disease  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
alcohol."  * 

(d.)  Dr.  Mallard,  Medical  Officer  for  Leicester,  writing 
of  the  effects  of  drink  upon  the  health  of  that  town,  says : 
"  If  I  were  given  the  choice  of  the  abolition  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  evil  of  drink,  and  on  the  other  of  all  the 
various  preventible  influences  adversely  affecting  the  public 
health,  I  would  choose  unhesitatingly  the  abolition  of 
the  drink  evil,  as  being  by  far  greater  than  all  the 
others    combined." ' 

(e.)  Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge  pointed  out  in  a  letter  in  the 
"  British  Medical  Journal "  that  sickness  amongst  abstainers 
is  only  five-sevenths  of  that  amongst  the  users  of  alcohol."  ° 

We  may,  then,  safely  estimate  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  hospital  cases  are  caused  by  drink — 66  out  of 
every    100. 

III.     Other     Evidence     of     Drink-made 
Sickness. 

I.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  cases 
do  not  show  to  the  unskilful  eye  the  marks  of  drink.  It 
is  very  likely   that    even    the   suffering  victims   themselves   do 


-  Quoted  in  "National  Efficiency,"  p.   25. 
'  At  Birmingham  in  1903. 

*  Nurses'  National  Total  Abstinence  League,  February  6,  1903. 
°  Report,  1903. 

'  Quoted   by   Sir  V.    Horsley   at   St.   James's   Hall,    London, 
March  22,  1903. 
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not  suspect  that  drink  has  produced  their  diseases;  but 
the  experienced  medical  man  quickly  traces  their  suffer- 
ings  back   to   the    true   cause. 

Mr.  W.  McAdam  Eccles,  M.S.,  Surgeon  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  speaking  at  Oxford  Town  Hall 
in     1908,     said :  "  If    a    young    man    takes    alcohol  .     . 

he  \vill  become  prematurely  old;  he  will  deteriorate  before 
his  time,  and  the  Nation  will  lose  his  efficient  service 
before  he  has  given  his  proper  quota  to  the  Nation's 
work." ' 

In  the  International  Medical  Manifesto  are  these  words : 
"  Total  abstainers,  other  conditions  being  similar,  can  per- 
form more  work,  possess  greater  powers  of  endurance,  have 
on  the  average  less  sickness,  and  recover  more  quickly  than 
non-abstainers,  especially  from  infectious  diseases;  whilst 
they  altogether  escapye  diseases  specially  caused  by  alcohol."  '' 

Dr.  Greenfield  tells  us :  "A  man  may  drink  in  such  a 
way  as  never  to  feel  consciously  excited  or  embarrassed, 
yet  ruin  his  heaii^h  and  cut  short  his  days  more  speedily 
and  surely  than  the  man  who  is  dead-drunk  every  Saturday 
night.' 

2.  Here  are  two  interesting  facts  which  illustrate  this 
point. 

The  reports  of  two  Friendly  Societies — -the  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  the  Foresters' — ^were  carefully  compared 
for  five  years  by  an  actuary.  He  found  in  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  (abstainers)  that  the  sick  members  aged  31  to 
35  averaged  13  per  cent.,  and  the  length  of  sickness  half 
a  week;  but  in  the  Foresters'  (non-abstainers)  of  the  same 
age  it  was  21  per  cent.,  and  the  time  a  whole  week.  The 
members   aged    51    to    55    amongst    the    Sons    of   Temperance 


'  "  The    Relation    of   Alcohol    to    Physical    Deterioration    and 
National  Efficiency "   (Lees-Raper   Lecture,    1908),   p.    12. 

•  "  Medical  Temperence  Review,"  1903. 

•  Quoted  in  "What  Doctors  Say,"  p.   11. 
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had  an  average  of  13  per  cent,  of  sick  cases,  and  the 
length  of  time  seven  days;  whilst  the  Foresters'  for  the 
same  age  had  27  per  cent,  ill,  and  the  length  of  time  ij^ 
days.' 

Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  speaking  of  the  Army  in 
India,  says :  "  I  find  from  an  average  taken  over  twenty- 
two  different  corps,  selected  at  haphazard,  and  representa- 
tive of  all  our  nationalities,  that  the  admissions  into 
hospitals  per  cent,  of  abstainers  was  5*5,  and  amongst 
non-abstainers  10."  - 

3.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  disease  and  suffering 
caused  indirectly  by  drink  that  gives  much  work  to 
doctors.  Half-fed  and  cruelly  used  children,  and  worried 
and  battered  wives,  are  daily  requiring  medical  and  sur- 
gical help  through  the  selfish  and  brutal  drunkenness 
of  fathers  and  husbands.  We  have  no  means  of  telling 
the    proportion,    but    it    must    be    very    great    indeed. 

Then  the  carelessness  of  drinking  men  is  the  cause 
of  many  accidents  demanding  surgical  skill.  Professor 
McLeod  once  said  of  Glasgow  Infirmary  that  "  nearly  all 
the  surgical  cases  were  from  drink." '  Non-abstainers  are 
also  much  slower  than  abstainers  in  recovering  after  acci- 
dents, and  on  this  ground  some  accident  assurance  oflSces 
charge  abstainers  a  less  charge  by  10  per  cent.*  "A 
hard  drinker  meeting  with  an  accident,"  says  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas,  "  however  strong  he  may  be  at  the  time,  is  in 
worse  case  than  a  much  weaker  man  free  from  the  taint 
of   alcohol." 

4.  At  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  held  on  March  24, 
1911,    Dr.    Fulton   lectured   to   a   large  audience   on    "Alcohol 


^  The    Rev.    A.    P'orrest    in    "Drink    and    Athltetics "    {British 
Temperance   Advocate),   1902. 

^  "  Temperance    and   the   Army "    ("  Temperance    Chronicle," 
February  6,   1903). 

'  "The  Mortality  from  Intemperance,"  pp.    14  and   15. 

*  E.e-,  "The  General  Accident  Insurance  Co." 
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and  Tuberculosis."  Dr.  Fulton  said  there  was  some  con- 
nection, direct  and  indirect,  between  alcohol  and  con- 
sumption. An  indirect  way  in  which  the  two  were  con- 
nected was  that  alcohol  was  instrumental  in  placing  people 
in  unhealthy  surroundings,  with  insufficient  food.  He  would 
also  show  that  there  was  scientific  evidence  that  there  was 
a  direct  connection  between  the  two.  Alcohol  was  an  in- 
direct cause  of  consumption,  mainly  because  it  was  a  cause 
of  poverty.  He  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  poverty  that  caused  drink,  but  drink 
that  caused  povert\'  and  dirt.  People  who  were  poor 
did  not  live  in  such  good  rooms  as  others,  and  they 
were  often  overcrowded,  and  infection  was  the  more 
dangerous  under  these  conditions.  Money,  too,  was  often 
spent  on  alcohol  which  should  be  spent  on  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  consumptive  who 
was  addicted  to  alcoholism  was  instanced  by  the  lecturer, 
who  spoke  of  the  appetite  being  ruined  by  drinking 
bouts.  One  of  the  sheet  anchors  of  consumption  was 
a  good  appetite;  and  while  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
a  little  bitter  beer  stimulated  the  appetite,  he  was  of 
opinion     that    stout     spoiled     the    appetite    for    better     food. 

Alcohol  predisposed  to  consumption  by  lowering  the 
vitality  of  the  body,  and  thus  lessening  its  power 
of  resistance  to  disease  germs. 

5.    Sir   Alfred    Pearce    Gould,    Senior   Surgeon   to 

the  Middlesex  Hospital,  delivered,  in  December  19 10, 
before  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeons  of  England,  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  Bradshaw  Lecture.  He  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  lecture  "Cancer."  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture,  the  great  surgeon  said  that  the  influence  of  alcohol 
on  the  incidence  of  cancer  was  ver\^  important.  Statistics 
.showed  that  the  disease  was  twice  as  frequent  among 
brewers  and  publicans  as  among  clergjmen,  and  that  the 
cancer  incidence  in  any  trade  varied  with  the  attendant 
habits    as    regarded    alcohol.       With    regard    to    these    various 
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conditions,  Sir  Alfred  expressed  the  opinion  that  clinical 
experience  and  experimental  pathologj-  threw  some  ray  of 
hope  across  the  dark  sea  of  malignant  disease.  The 
deep  impress  of  the  primal  laws  of  development  held 
the  cells  of  tissues  in  true  and  loyal  obedience  to  the 
very  end  in  the  almost  infinite  majority  of  cases,  and  * 
in  the  large  majority  of  individuals.  In  other  words, 
alcohol  injures  the  cells  that  form  the  human  body,  and 
renders  it  more  liable  to  cancer  than  it  would  be 
without  alcohol.  The  lecturer  stated  that  lo  per  cent, 
of    all    people    contract    cancer. 

6.  Add  to  this  evidence  of  physical  disease  and  weak- 
ness the  statements  made  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
Sir  Victor  Horsley,  and  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  that 
alcoholic  drinks  are  the  common  cause  of  disease  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  it  becomes  evident  to  any  thinker 
that  drink  is  the  greatest  producer  of  disease  in  the 
countr)'. 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  over-estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  drink-made  disease  throughout  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  Nation,  when  we  set  it  down  as  one-half 
of  the   whole. 

IV.     The     Economic     Loss     to     the     Nation. 

1.  It  is  ver)-  difficult  and,  in  fact,  impossible  accu- 
rately to  estimate  this.  We  do  not  pos.sess  statistics  to 
show  the  direct  money  cost  of  disease  in  the  country; 
and  the  indirect  loss  of  time,  wealth,  and  energy,  as 
well  as  the  anxiety,  the  suffering,  and  the  hardship  throwii 
upon  the  Nation  by  this  scourge  are,  of  course,  beyond 
human  effort  to  record.  Still,  an  approximate  estimate 
of    the    vast    cost    of    drink-made    disease    may    be    made. 

2.  We  know  that,  approximately,  1,600,000  illnesses 
occur  yearly  through  alcohol,  and,,  if  an  average  of 
eighteen    days'    withdrawal    from    work    at    2  s.    per    day    is 
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allowed  for  each  case,  then  the  direct  money  loss  in 
wage    would    be,    roughly,    ;^3,ooo,ooo/ 

We  know,  too,  that  there  are  some  20,000  qualified 
medical  men  in  the  countrj',  and  if  we  average  their 
yearly  earnings  at  only  ^^200  per  head,  the  total  will 
be  /4,ooo,ooo.  Half  of  this  vnll  be  the  approximate 
cost  to  the  Nation  for  medical  skill  employed  in  deal- 
ing with  drink-made  disease.  To  these  two  sums  of 
;^3,ooo,ooo  and  ;^2,ooc,ooo  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
nursing,  which  cannot  be  less  than  half  the  doctors'  bill, 
making    altogether    a    sum    of    ;^6,ooo,ooo! 

In  this  estimate  here  must  be  left  out  large  amounts 
coming  under  hospital  and  infirmary  expenses,  so  that 
;^6, 000,000  must  be  well  withiai  the  sum  which  drink 
actually    costs    the    Nation    through    disease. 

3.  This  is  only  the  direct  money  waste.  The  indirect 
loss  of  wealth  by  labour  \vithdrawn  from  production,  by 
diverting  from  other  work  the  energy  of  skilled  doctors, 
nurses,  and  others  in  trying  to  restore  what  ought  never 
to  have  been  lost,  and  by  expenditure  in  families  on  what 
adds  nothing  to  production — these  are  National  losses 
which  cannot  be  estimated,  but  are  yet  very  real  and 
great. 

4.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  loss  of  all  is  the 
waste  of  national  vigour  and  health  by  drink.  The 
weakening  of  individual  men  and  women  in  this  way  is 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  Nation.  Diseases  are  caused 
of  such  a  kind  as  pass  from  parents  to  children,  and 
these  undermine  the  robust  character  of  the  English  race, 
and  unfit  it  to  take  part  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the    world. 

"As  to  drink,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  Superintendent 
of    Claybur)     Asylum,     "  the    state    of    its    horrors    is     not 

*  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  estimate. 
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confined    to    present    victims,    but    in    an    unsparing    degree 
is    propagated    among    future    generations." ' 

Our  hospitals,  then,  are  witnesses  of  the  terrible 
economic  loss  entailed  upon  the  Nation  by  a  wholly 
preventible    cause. 

5.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  diminished  and 
diminishing  consumption  of  alcohol  in  hospitals — ^the  out- 
come of  modem  medical  teaching — ^must  ser\e  a  useful 
purpose  in  showing  the  victims  of  drink  that  health  is 
won  back  by  abstinence;  whilst  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital,  with  its  splendid  record  of  successes,  is  a 
lesson  to  every  thinker  that  alcohol  does  not  even  in 
disease  play  the  useful  part  for  which  it  has  so  long 
had  credit. 

'  Quoted  in  "  National  Efficiency,"  p.  27. 
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Chapter  V.— DRINK  AND  LUNACY. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  poverty  that  man  makes  for  him- 
self by  drink;  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  crime  his  drink- 
warped  character  can  commit;  but  it  is  painful  to  see 
how,  by  indulgence,  he  reaches  a  stage  when  he  can  no 
longer  act  as  a  sensible  being,  and  when,  >vith  mind 
darkened  and  responsibility  lost,  he  is  placed  under  watch 
and    control. 

r.     The     Action     of     Alcohol     upon     the     Brain. 

1.  One  of  the  peculiar  and  most  marked  actions  of 
alcohol  is  its  effect  upon  the  brain.  The  reason  why 
men  acquire  a  liking  for  its  exciting  influence  is  the 
reason  why  it  at  last  destroys  their  mental  powers.  The 
brain  is  stimulated  and  an  unnatural  excitement  set  up. 
Physiologists  tell  us,  as  \n\l  be  remembered,  that  this 
is  ver}-  hurtful  to  the  brain,  and  that  in  some  cases,  after 
being  again  and  again  intoxicated,  the  mind  loses  its 
natural  power,  the  balance  of  judgment  is  overthown, 
and    the    miserable    man    becomes    a    lunatic. 

2.  It  is  because  of  this  effect  upon  the  brain  that 
medical  men  warn  those  who  use  the  mental  powers  to 
aypid  drink.  P'or  instance.  Dr.  J.  Parton  says :  "  A 
man  who  lives  by  his  brain  is  of  all  men  bound  to 
avoid  stimulating  his  brain";  and  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  said :  "  Of  all  the  people  I  know  who  cannot 
stand    alcohol,    it   is    the   brain-worker."  ' 

3.  But  this  ill-effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  mind  is 
not  confined  to  brain-workers  alone.  Even  rough  and  un- 
thinking    labourers,     by     constant     indulgence,     often     injure 

'  Quoted  in  "  WTiat  Doctors  Say." 
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the  brain  to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  insane, 
either  frenzied  with  madness,  or  sinking  into  apathy  and 
incapacity. 

4.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  lunacy  arises  from 
a  great  number  of  causes.  Over-anxiety,  worry,  excite- 
ment, grief,  other  diseases,  sunstroke,  family  inheritance, 
and  many  other  things  may  bring  it  on ;  but  one  of 
the    most    common    causes    is    intemperance. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  from  this, 
that  if  a  large  proportion  of  lunacy  is  caused  by  drink, 
then  another  economic  loss  falls  upon  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  for  us  now  to  ascertain  the  one  and  estimate  the 
other. 

li.     Lunatic     Asylums. 

1.  Verj-  much  greater  attention  is  paid  nowadays  to 
the  mentally  afflicted  than  in  times  gone  by.  Insanity 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  in  all  cases  the  same — a 
species  of  moral  wickedness  rather  than  a  mental  disease 
— and  the  only  treatment  the  poor  victims  received  was 
cruelty    and    confinement. 

2.  But  now  insanity  is  recognised  as  brain-disease 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  often  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  in  ever)'  case  lessened  in  its  violence 
by  kind  and  appropriate  treatment.  Cle\er  physicians 
make  it  a  special  stud^',  and  asylums  are  to-day  carefully 
managed  institutions,  where  everything  is  done  to  reduce 
the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  and,  when  possible,  to  im-. 
prove    the    diseased    condition    of    the    inmates, 

3.  Under  this  systematic  management  of  lunatics,  many 
curious  things  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the  cause, 
nature,  and  progress  of  insanity;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
saddest  things  of  our  age  to  know  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  form  of  disease  is  now  ascertained  to  be  pre- 
ventible,  and  yet,  instead  of  decreasing,  it  is  increasing 
ever)-     year     in     its     amount. 
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III.    Lunacy    and    Drink. 

1.  It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  specialists  in 
mental  disease  that  alcohol,  either  directly  (upon  the  victim 
himself)  or  indirectly  (through  his  forefathers)  causes  a 
very  high  percentage  of  lunacy.  Indeed,  inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  alcohol  to  insanity  shows  that,  in  countries 
where  intoxicating  drink  is  not  used  there  is  practically 
no  lunacy;  but  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used 
in    other   countries    so    is    the    amount    of    mental    disease. 

2.  Intoxication  is  itself  a  kind  of  insanity.  Alcohol 
has  then  for  a  time  dethroned  reason,  judgment  is  lost, 
and  the  man  under  intoxication  cannot  control  his  thoughts, 
speech,  or  passions;  and  even  physical  command  over 
the  use  of  his  limbs  has  left  him.  Alcoholic  lunacy  is, 
therefore,  the  fixing  of  some  of  these  effects  lastingly, 
through  the  changes  wrought  in  the  brain  by  drink.  So 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  insanity  is  clear  even  to  un- 
skilled   observers    of    intoxicaticMi. 

3.  The  close  relationship  between  drink  and  insanity 
is  very  evident  from  the  words  of  Dr.  G.  Fielding  Blad- 
ford.  He  says:  "When  we  examine  the  reports  of 
asylums  in  the  midst  of  large  manufacturing  towns  or 
mining  districts  the  numbers  increase,  for  wages  are  higher, 
habitations  of  life  unhealthy,  and  drunkenness  prevalent, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  admissions  from  this 
cause  are  more  frequent  when  trade  is  good  and  wages 
high."' 

Not  less  than  3,000  persons  are  annually  admitted 
into  the  asylums  of  England  and  Wales,  whose  madness 
is    certified    to    be    directly    caused    by    drink. 

How  many  whose  madness  is  indirectly  due  to  the 
liquor  curse  finally  enter  asylums  cannot  be  certainly 
known,    though    the    number    must    be    xery    large.       "  The 

'  Lecture  on  "  Prophylaxis  of   Insanity,"  April   1895. 
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strain  of  civilisation  renders  the  nervous  system  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  alcohol,"  says  Dr. 
Hyslop,  of  Bedlam  Hospital,  who  estimates  that  "alcohol 
is  either  a  direct  or  indirect  factor  in  the  causation 
of  at  least  50  per  cent,   of  the  cases  of  insanity." 

In  his  report  for  1900,  Dr.  Clouston,  Physician-Superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  says : 
"  I  cannot  myself  get  over  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  during  times  of  brisk 
trade  and  high  wages  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  the 
cause  of  the  undue  amount  of  mental'  diseases  which  we 
have    been    called    on    to    treat    this    year."  * 

4.  Speaking  at  Forest  Gate  in  November  19 10,  Dr. 
Robert  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Claybury  Asylum,  and  a 
recognised  expert  on  the  subject  of  Insanity — ^who  is  not 
an  abstainer — told  his  audience :  "  It  was  a  very  sad 
sight  to  see  a  family  of  drunkards  in  the  asylum,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  infrequent.  Where  insanity  was  pre- 
ventible  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
combat  the  evil  of  intemperance — and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
insanity  of  this  country  was  absolutely  in  their  hands  to 
prevent^ 

5.  The  proportion  of  insanity  produced  directly  or 
indirectiy  through  intemperance  was  stated  by  the  late 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission  for  sixteen  years,  to  be  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  He  had  special  means  of  testing  this  estimate, 
and    probably    he    was    right    in    what    he    said.^ 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  writing  to  the  "  Daily  News,"  says 
that  out  of  the  113,964  certified  lunatics  in  England 
and  Wales  about  36,465  are  in  that  condition  through  drink.' 

'  "The  Drink  Problem,"  edited  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack, 
pp.   103,   104. 

*  Quoted  in  "National  Efficiency,"  &c.,  p.   19. 

*  Quoted  in  "  The  Foundation  of  Death,"  p.  270. 
'  August  7,  1903. 
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6.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Rainhill,  Lancashire,  published  October  1910, 
Dr.  Wigglesworth  points  out  that  drink  was  responsible 
for  22.2  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  to  Rainhill,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  this  from  the  histories. 
"  Although  we  have  had  in  some  years  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  this,"  states  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  "  the  figure 
is  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  clearly  the  havoc  which 
alcohol  makes  with  the  nervous  system.  If  the  evil 
affected  the  individual  only  it  would  be  bad  enough ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
often  handed  on  to  the  offspring,  owing  to  the  direct 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  germ  of  the  alcohol  circulating 
in  the  blood,  and  that  not  a  little  of  the  terrible 
amount  of  ner\'ous  instabilit}-  and  degeneracy  which  we 
see    around    us    has    its    origin    in    this    cause." 

7.  Dr.  William  Graham,  in  the  eightieth  annual  re- 
port (1910)  of  the  Belfast  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  says:  "A 
distinct  and  perfectly  preventible  cause  of  insanity  is  the 
use  of  alcoholic  intoxicants.  Roughly  speaking,  25  per 
cent,  of  all  the  insanity  in  the  world  would  be  wiped 
out  if  the  present  generation  suddenly  resolved  to  become 
total    abstainers." 

From  the  19 10  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
— the  sixty-fourth — we  learn  that  the  yearly  a\erage  for 
the  two  years,  1907  and  1908,  of  admissions  to  various 
Lunatic  asylums,  in  which  intemperance  is  the  direct 
cause  is  3,666  persons.  This  amounts  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  total  admissions.  The  number  indirectly  caused 
by  intemperance  is  not  estimated.  The  report  shows, 
however,  that  "  Hereditary-  Influence  ascertained "  accounts 
for  7,666  cases,  or  5.8  per  cent.'  Everyone  who  has 
studied     the     subject    knows     that     intemperance     is     respon- 


•   .Sixty-fourth   Report  of  the   Lunacy  Commissioners,  pp.    164 
and  166. 
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sible    for    a    considerable    proportion    of    the    cases    included 
under    this    heading. 

If,  however,  we  estimate  drink-made  insanity  at  one 
sixth  of  the  whole^ — 15  per  cent. — we  shall  be  well 
within  the  true  proportion.  Even  then,  the  fact  that 
15  out  of  ever)'  100  insane  cases  are  caused  by  drink 
is  saddening  in  the  extreme;  for  we  must  remember  that 
these  are  wholly  preventible — ^produced  either  by  people 
destroying  their  own  maital-  powers,  or  by  passing  alco- 
holic   disea.se    on    to    their    children. 

IV.     The     Economic     Loss     to    the     Nation. 

I.  The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  on  January  ist  1910,  130,553,"  and  so  one-sixth  of 
these — the    drink-made    proportion — would    be    nearly    22,000. 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  upon 
lunatic  aslyums  is  over  ^^3, 600,000  per  annum.'  One- 
sixth  of  this — the  estimated  amount  caused  by  drink — ^is 
;^6oo,ooo.  This  large  sum  is  the  amount  of  the  annual 
tax  the  sane  part  of  the  Nation  pays  for  those  insane 
people  who  have  brought  such  trouble  upon  themselves.  It 
is  wasted  money,  because  ever}-  penny  of  it,  but  for  drink, 
would   be   saved. 

4.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  sick  people,  and 
criminals,  so  it  is  with  lunatics.  When  such  people  are 
withdrawn  from  the  productive  work  of  the  Nation,  there 
is  a  subtraction  to  be  made  from  the  Nation's  wealth 
through  loss  of  productive  labour.  Drink-made  lunacy 
causes  a  serious  loss  in  this  way  by  wasting  the  energies 
of  22,000  suffering  persons,  and  requiring  a  large  number 
of  doctors  and  attendants  tO'  minister  to  their  wants,  when 
the  labour  of  both  classes  should  be  devoted  to  producing 
and    adding    to    the    Nation's    wealth. 


Sixty-fourth  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
Sixty-fouith  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
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It  is  just  as  much  a  loss  to  the  Nation  of  productive 
labour,  as  if  the  whole  of  these  victims  and  thdr  doctors 
and  attendants  were  forcibly  bound  and  kept  from  engaging 
in  work,  because  nothing  is  really  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
Nation's   usefulness. 

5.  Of  course,  in  considering  these  economic  losses 
through  drink,  the  point  which  demands  our  constant 
attention  is  the  fact  that  they  are  wholly  preventible. 
If  drink  produces  this  national  waste,  then  the  removal 
of  drink  would  end  the  waste.  Our  estimates  may  not 
be  strictly  accurate,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  economic  evils  would  end,  if 
the    producing    cause    were    taken    away. 


-♦>o»>o*I< 
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Chapter  VI.— DRINK     AND     PREMATURE 
MORTALITY. 

Through  the  whole  of  our  arguments  one  undeniable 
fact  has  been  proved — ^that  indulgence  in  drink  creates  a 
mass  of  misery,  want,  and  disease,  fosters  unhealthy  con- 
ditions of  life,  unduly  excites  the  mind,  and  produces 
insanity,    and   in   ever}'    way   robs   the   Nation    of   its   vigour. 

Of  course,  these  unfavourable  elements  point  distinctly 
to  a  further  and  closing  result — ^the  premature  death  of 
many  thousands  of  people  through  drink.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  natural  outcome  of  such  changed  circumstances. 
If  large  numbers  of  people  are  living  without  sufficient 
food  and  comfort,  and  with  health  and  strength  being 
daily  injured  by  drink,  the  result  must  be  death.  It  is 
as  natural  a  result  as  darkness  following  the  setting  of 
the   sun. 

In  this  our  last  lesson  we  shall  gather  together  some 
facts  to  show  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  traceable  to 
the  drink  scourge;  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
realise  what  a  dreadful  drain  is  made  upon  the  national 
existence. 

We  cannot,  however,  do  more  than  illustrate  by  in- 
stances and  calculations  the  waste  to  the  Nation  in  this 
way.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  vastness  of  the  evil,  or 
to  follow  the  mysterious  effects  of  drink  in  leading  to 
fatal   results. 

I.    The    Sources    of    Premature    Mortality. 

I.  We  saw  in  our  chapter  on  "Drink  in  the  Family" 
that  in  consequence  of  the  drinking  ways  of  parents, 
many    children    are    found    from    their    birth    full    of    drink- 
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disease,  and  doctors  trace  disease  and  death  in  many 
cases  to  this  cause.  Those  who  suffer  in  this  way 
rarely  live  to  be  old.  They  may  die  in  childhood  or 
die  in  early  manhood,  but  the  weakness  is  usually  the 
cau.se  of  death.  So  under  this  head  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  premature  mortality  indirectly  caused  by  drink, 
although  it  is  quite  impossible  accurately  to  state  its 
extent. 

2.  Little  children  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sufferers 
through  drink  In  the  chapter  on  "  Drink  in  the  Home " 
some  facts  were  given  showing  that,  owing  to  drunken 
mothers  and  fathers,  little  children  are  neglected,  and  die 
young. 

3.  Again,  in  the  lesson  on  "  Drink  in  the  Home," 
we  noticed  something  of  the  miseries,  hardships,  and 
cruelties  many  wives  and  older  children  undergo  on  ac- 
count of  intemperance.  Husbands  also  have  much  to 
bear  from  drinking  wives,  and  mothers  and  fathers  from 
drinking  sons,  and,  alas!  from  drinking  daughters.  Sorrows 
of  this  kind,  frequently  accompanied  by  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  must  seriously  injure  health  and  hurry  pre- 
maturely to  the  grave  thousands  of  people,  who  give  no 
sign  to  the  outside  world  that  drink  has  indirectly  caused 
their  death. 

4.  That  workmen,  by  indulgence  in  drink,  bring  sick- 
ness and  death  upon  themselves  was  easily  seen  from 
our  chapter  on  "  Drink  in  the  Workshop,"  &c.  Wages 
are  not  recklessly  spent  on  drink  mthout  the  physical 
frame  suffering;  and  we  shall  find  later  on,  when  we 
compare  the  rates  of  mortality  of  drinkers  and  non- 
drinkers,  that  drinking  workmen  (and,  of  course,  every 
other  class  using  drink,  whether  of  the  lower,  middle,  or 
upper  ranks  of  life)  die  at  an  earlier  average  age  than 
abstainers. 

5.  Our  further  study  of  pauperism,  crime,  disease,  and 
lunacy  laid   bare   the  truth   that  these   drink-made   evils   lead 
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down  to  the  gates  of  death.  Each  evil,  therefore,  must 
yield  an  appalling  number  of  victims,  whose  lives  have 
been    shortened    directly    or    indirectly    by    alcohol. 

The  effect  of  wise  laws  with  regard  to  health  and 
sanitation,  abundance  of  cheap  food  and  clothing,  and 
improved  conditions  of  life,  has  been  to  lower  the  rate 
of  mortality  from  23  per  1,000  fifty  years  ago  to  18  per 
1,000  to-day.  The  reduction  has  been  mainly  amongst 
young  life  (5  to  25  years  of  age),  the  death  rate  at  that 
age  having  fallen  from  7  to  3  per  1,000.  Amongst  older 
people  (25  to  65  years),  however,  the  mortality  remains  at 
17  per  1,000,  as  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  between  25  and  65  is  the  period  of  drink- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  Temperance  work  the  amount  of 
alcohol  consumed  per  head  has  increased  during  the  half- 
century.'  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  improved 
general  mortality  to-day  is  owing  to  increased  sobriety,  or 
that    the    English    people    have    physically    developed. 

II.    A    Comparison    of    Life    with    and     without 

Alcohol. 

1.  We  must  now  notice  some  evidence  furnished  by 
the  Registrar-General  and  by  Insurance  and  Friendly 
Societies,  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  length 
of  life  of  (i)  temperate,  with  intemperate  people,  and 
(2)  temperate  people  with  abstainers.  In  this  way  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  how  far  drink  produces  pre- 
mature mortality. 

2.  The  Registrar-General  issued  a  table  in  his  report, 
setting  out  a  large  number  of  occupations  and  the  rate 
of  death  in  each.  This  table  shows  that  in  those  occu- 
pations connected  with  drink,  and  others  in  which  people 
would    be    likely   to    use    alcohol    largely,    the    rate    of    death 

'  Mr.  Jas.  Whyte's  letter  to  the  "  Daily  News,"   1903. 
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is     \ery     much     higher    than     in     occupations  where     special 
dangers     and      unhealthy      conditions      are     found,      although 

brewers,    innkeepers,     barmen,     &c.,     have    no  such     dangers 
and    perils    in    the    work    they    do. 

Taking    the     average    death     rate     of    all  males     to    be 

1,000,    the    Registrar-General    shows    that    the  following    are 

the    rates    of    mortality    of    some    occupations  in    one    year  : 

Farmers      ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  563 

Agricultural   Labourers  ...  ...  ...  632 

Carpenters  ...          ...  ...  783 

Seamen       ...         ...  ...  i>352 

Lead-workers          ...  ...  ...  ...  1,783 

Dock  Labourers    ...  ...  ...  ...  1,829 

Inn  and  Hotel  Servants  ...  ...  ...  1,971 

Inn-keepers              ...  ...  ...  ...  2,030 

It  is  plain  enough  the  high  mortality  of  publicans 
and  others  is  traceable  to  drink — ^in  other  w'ords,  they 
have  shortened  their  lives  by  indulgence.  This  is  so 
evident  that  many  insurance  offices  reject  publicans'  lives, 
or    charge    ver}-    high    rates    for    the    extra    risk. 

3.  Another  table  of  the  Registrar-General  shows  the 
number  of  deaths  ascribed  on  certificates  directly  to  drink 
for  persons  25  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  1907  the 
figures  were  166  per  1,000,000  males,  and  98  j>er  1,000,000 
amongst  females.  These  figuras  do  not  show  all  who  so 
die,  because,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  relations  of  the  dead, 
doctors  generally  only  name  the  disease,  and  not  its  cause, 
on  certificates  of  death.  The  Registrar-General  in  re- 
ferring to  this  subject  gives  the  mortality  at  ages  25 
years  and  upwards  from  Cirrhosis  of  the  Li)\er.  The 
two  diseases  combined  show  the  following  mortality  for 
the  year   1907 — males   425    and   females   303   per   1,000,000. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Insurance  and  Friendly  Societies 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  every 
instance    where    comparison    occurs    the    lives    of    abstainers 
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are,  on  an  average,  longer  than  those  of  temperate 
drinkers.  The  comparisons  are  the  more  striking  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  the  insured  are  subjected  to 
a  strict  medical  examination  before  the  Society  will  accept 
them;  so  that  careless  drinkers  would  not  be  passed  by 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Societies.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Insurance  Societies,  &c.,  are  conducted  on  a 
purely  business  basis,  and  the  one  object  they  have  is 
to  secure  profit.  They  frame  their  tables  upon  experi- 
ence gathered  by  careful  observation,  and,  therefore,  the 
evidence  they  offer  on  this  point  must  be  of  great 
value. 

All  Insurance  Offices  having  this  classification  of  policies 
notice  the  same  fact — the  superiority  of  abstaining  lives 
over  the  most  careful  non-abstaining  ones.  The  con- 
clusion is  so  uniform  that  Professor  Lombroso,  an  Italian 
savant,  publishes  a  table  showing  that  from  observation  it 
has  been  found  a  man  of  20  taking  alcohol  habitually 
may  only  expect  sixteen  more  years  of  life,  but  an  ab- 
stainer   may    exj>ect    forty-four.^ 

For  forty  years  the  Rechabites  and  Sons  of  the 
Phoenix  Friendly  Societies  in  England  have  proved  that 
their  members  (abstainers  from  alcohol)  have  longer  lives 
than  the  members  of  the  Oddfellows  and  similar  (non- 
abstaining)    Societies.* 

These  sets  of  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They  show 
a  much  higher  death  rate  of  the  intemperate  over  the 
temperate,  and  a  higher  death  rate  of  the  temperate 
over  abstainers;  and  they,  therefore,  reveal  a  startling 
loss  by  premature  death  amongst  all  classes  in  the 
country    through    the    use    of    intoxicating    drink. 

The    experience     of    the    three    Societies    which     follows 


'  "  The  Causes  and  Battle  against  Crime." 

'  Dr.    Drysdale's   Paper,    "  Temperance   Chronicle,"   July   24, 
1903. 
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shows    a    large    number    of    lives    of    all    ages    during    long 
periods:  — 

Mortality  Experience  of  the  three  following  Companies:  — 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  &  General  Provident  Insti- 
tution, founded  1840  (period  of  forty-three  years — 1866  to 
1908);  Sceptre  Life  Associatijon,  founded  1864  (period  of 
twenty-six  years — 1884  to  1909);  Abstainers'  &  General 
Insurance  Company,  founded  1883  (period  of  twenty-five 
years — 1884    to    1908). 

Ordinary    Whole-life    Policies. 


General  Section 
(Non- Abstainers). 

Abstainers' 
Section. 

"Expected 
Deaths 

Actual 
Deaths 

18,968 

Pel  cent - 
age. 

*  Expected 
Deaths. 

Actual 
Deaths. 

Percent - 
age. 

United  Kingdom 
Provident     ... 

14,861 

9399 

11,792 

8,842 

70.74 

Sceptre 

3,216 

2,568 

7970 

2,178 

1,158 

52-94 

Abstainers   and 
General 

a 

<i 

a 

1,191 

581 

46.6 

*  Expected  Deaths    under    the    HM    (Healthy  Males)  Mortality  Table 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

a  No  Statistics  published  lor  General  Section. 


III.     The     Economic     Loss     to     the     Nation. 

I.  We  can  now  better  understand  the  estimate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  who  thoroughly  tested  his  figures, 
of  the  mortality  caused  by  drink.  He  claime<l  that  no 
less  than  40,000  people  die  directly,  and  80,000  indirectly, 
through  drink,  or  a  total  for  the  Nation  of  120,000  pre- 
mature  deaths   each   year   from    this   cause.' 


The  Mortality  from  Intemperance,"  p.  3. 


NATIONAL    ECONOMY,  99 

Professor  G.  Sims  Woodhead  estimates  that  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  Nation  levy  the  following  tremendous 
toll   on  life :  — 

Deaths    due    to    Drink    in    the     United    Kingdom 

in    one    year. 

Caused   by   personal    intemperance       ...         ...         ...       45,500 

Caused  by  accident,  violence,  poverty,  or  disease, 
arising  from  the  intemperance  of  others  {pro- 
bably  an   under-estimate)    ...         ...         ...         ...       79,500 


125,000 

2.  If  we  take  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  that 
40,000  perish  yearly  by  direct  intemperance,  and  calcu- 
late that  each  person  is  deprived  of  five  years  of  life, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  loss  to  the  Nation  by 
the    premature    deaths    caused    by    drink. 

The  average  value  of  an  adult  to  the  Nation  is 
reckoned  at  ^31  6s.  per  year:  40,000  jjersons  losing 
five  years  of  life  at  this  valuation  would  mean  the  total 
loss  to  the  Nation  of  ^6,260,000.^  And  yet,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  loss  by  direct  intemperance,  there  is  a 
further  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  80,000  persons  to  be 
estimated,    who    indirectly    perish    from    the    same    cause. 

The     economic    loss    to     the    Nation,     'mth     as     xf"~^ 
human    life    and    human    energy,    is    therefore    ap 
its    vastness,     whilst    the    money    loss    by    premati 
must    be    represented    by    several    millions    each    year. 

Our  considerations  have  shown  us  that  workhouses,  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums  represent  so  many  channels 
through  which  the  Nation's  energ)-  and  wealth  are  drained 
away,  and  also  that  the  bulk  of  these  combined"  evils  is 
drink-made.  Drink,  then,  must  be  considered  in  domestic, 
industrial,     and    national     relationships     an    economic    waste. 

'  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  estimate. 
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A  plant  from  which  the  sap  is  sucked  by  green  fly  is  never 
a  truly  healthy  plant,  and  can  never,  whilst  thus  being 
robbed  of  its  vitality,  reach  perfection.  And  just  so  the 
Nation,  having  its  vitality  drawn  from  it  by  wholly  pre- 
ventible  evils,  must  be  crippled  in  its  work,  and  pre^ 
vented  from  attaining  its  full  measure  of  prosperity  and 
power. 


*t*o*t*°*** 
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THE   RETROSPECTIVE   DRINK   BILL  FOR 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Estimated  and  Revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Hoyle,  the  late  Rev.  Dawson 
Burns,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Wilson,  B.A. 


Year. 

Estimated 
Expenditure  (revised). 

Per  Head. 

1880  

140,130,055 

4  1   8f 

1881   

145,538,760 

4  8  4 

1882  

144,707,971 

4  2  0^ 

1888  

143,887,204 

4  0  9f 

1884  

144,734,214 

4  1  0^ 

1885  

141,039,141 

3  18  3| 

1886  

140,550,126 

8  17  4f 

1887  

142,784,488 

8  18  0| 

1888  

148,426,153 

8  17  2| 

1889  

151,064,035 

4  1  3i 

1890  

159,542,700 

4  5  li 

1891  

161,765,291 

4  5  7i 

1892  

161,527,717 

4  4  9i 

1898  

159,020,709 

4  2  8^  -' 

1894  

158,982,184 

f 

1895  

163,188,985 

c 

1896  

170,426,467 

*~^     } 

1897  

174,865,872 

4  7../ 

1898  

176,967,349 

4  8  Of 

1899  

185,927,227 

4  11  8 

.  1900  

184,881,196 

4  10  4^ 

1901  

181,788,245 

47  8:- 

1902  

179,499,817 

4  5  6i 

1908  

174,445,271 

4  2  4 

1904  

168,987,165 

3  18  11| 

1905  

164,167,941 

3  15  111 

1906  

166,425,911 

3  16  8 

1907  

167,016,200 

3  15  9 

1908  

161,060,482 

8  12  3f 

1909  

155,162,485 

8  8  11^ 

1910^ 

157,604,658 

8  9  8^ 
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800  signatures,  each  page  headed  with  pledge.     Interleaved  with  blotting,     is.  6d. 
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Pled^  Taking  Cards.     Large  2-page  cards,  size,  g  x  6,  for  pledge  taking  at  Meetings, 

with  Pledges  at  top,  both  sides  T.A.,  or  one  side  T.A.  and  other  side  G.S.     Price  is. 

per  doz.  ;   or  with  pencil  attached,  is.  6d.  per  doz. 
The  C.E.T.S.  " Catch-my-Pal"  4-pp.  folding  card,  with  pledge  and   space  for  six 

signatures.     Jd.  each,  or  3s   per  100. 
Railway  Tickets  on  Coloured  Cardboard,  with  announcement  of  Meeting,  &c.     1,000, 

3s.  3d.  nett ;   postage,  5d.     (Three  days  required  for  execution  of  these  orders.) 
Pocket  Pledge  Book,  Abstaining  Section  (B),  12  pledges  ;  with  counterfoil ;  in  leatherette  id. 
24  Pledges  in  leatherette,  2d.  50  Pledges  in  leatherette,   4d. 

Large  Pledge  Book,  50  Pledges.     Cloth  ...  ...  ...  ...    6d. 

Ladies'  Pocket  Edition.    50  Pledges,  on  thick  paper,  cloth,  gilt ;  neat  binding...   6d. 
General  Section  Pledge  Book.     (A).     Paper,  2d.  ;   cloth,  6d. 
Partial  Abstinence  Pledge  Book.     (D).     24  Pledges  in  leatherette.     2d. 
Welsh  Pledge  Books.     Either  Section.    Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 
The  "Victory"  Pocket  Pledge  Card.      In  colours,  two  flags,  with  "Victory"  wreath. 

3s.  per  100.    With  prayer  on  back,  4s.  per  100. — Special  P.C.M.  Edition.    Price  4s.  100. 
Probationers'  Cards,  for  Abstaining  Section.     3s.  per  100. 
Members'  Weekly  Payment  and  Attendance  Cards,  A.  (White).    2s.  per  100. • 
Members'  Monthly  Payment  and  Attendance  Cards,  B.  (Buff),  L.  (Green),  is.  6d.  per  100.* 
Pocket  Declaration  Cards,  for  General  (White)  and  T.A.  Sections  (Blue),  ^d.  each, 

on  glazed  cards.     3s.  per  100.* 

*  Postage  of  any  of  these,  25  id.,  50  2d.,  60  3d. 
Illuminated  Declaration  Cards,  for  General  Section,  A,  T.A.,  B,  Semi-Teetotal,  D.     id. 

each,  8s.  per  100 
Special  Thick  Card,  for  T.A.  Section,  with  wide  margins,  9x7.     i^d.  each,  or  los.  100. 
Small  Illuminated  Cards.  4|x3x\.      A,  B,  or  D  pledge.     For  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  &c. 

Same  design  as  large  cards,  in  gold  and  colours,     ^d.  each  ;   or  3s.  100  nett. 
Welsh  Illuminated  Declaration  Cards,  for  T.A.  and  General  Sections,      id.  each. 

Postage  of  Illuminated  Cards,  25  3d.,  50  4d.,  loo  jd. 
Envelopes  for  holding  Illuminated  Cards,  is.  4d.  per  100. 
Handsome   Illuminated   Scroll   for  signatures  of  abstaining  members,  for  hanging  up 

at  Meetings  and  in  Club  Rooms,  &c.,  2s. 
Affiliation   Cards.    A  beautifully  Illuminated  Card.     16  x  13.     Supplied  to  Branches 

as  a  Certificate  of  Affiliation,     is.     A  Printed  Certificate,  15  x  11.     6d. 
Family  Pledge  Cards.     A  handsome  Card  for  Total  Abstinence  Section.     Suitable  for 

framing,  16  x  13  inches,  with  spaces  for  signatures,     is. 
Certificate  of  Honour.      A  specially  designed  Card,  in  several  colours,  size  14^  x  loj, 

headed  "  Certificate  of  Honour."     Bottom  part  left  blank  for  special  printing  of  local 

matter.     For  Examinations,  Exhibitions,  Contests,  &c.      Price  4d.  each,  nett. 
Certificate  of  Merit.    "For  Proficiency  in  Temperance  Knowledge." 

First  Class.     Size  lof  x  8.      Price  2d.  each,  or  13s.  6d.  per  100  nett. 

Second  Class.     Size  8^  x  6J.     Price  i^d.  each,  or  los.  per  100  nett. 

Third  Class.    7f  x  4I.     Price  id.  each.     6s.  per  100. 

Also  kept  in  stock  with  blank  space  for  special  local  printing. 
Visitors'  Cards,  id.  each,  or  is.  per  dozen.  Transfer  Letters,  2s.  per  100. 

Receipt  Books,  for  Parochial  Branches,  50  leaves  6d.  nett ;  100  leaves  is.  nett. 
Note  Paper,  for  use  of  Officials,  in  5  quire  packets,  with  Badge  of  Society,  2s.  per  packet 

nett.    Envelopes,  2s.  per  100  nett.     Postcards,  large  thick,  2s.  6d.  per  100  nett. 
The  Cradle  Roll  of  Parents.    Membership  Card.     id.    Leaflet,  "  What  is  the  Cradle 

Roll?"     IS.  per  100. 

The  Speakers'  Armoury :  A  Treasury  of  Outline  Addresses  on  Temperance  Topics. 

Suitable  for  Adult  Meetings.     Second  Edition.     By  F.  Eardley-Wilmot.     is.  6d. 
A  First  Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.    For  Standard  IV.  and  upwards.   Written 

specially.     By  W.  Taylor.     Illustrated.     20th  thousand.     Cloth  flush,  is. ;   cloth 

boards,  is.  6d. 
The  C.E.T.S.  Speakers'  and  Workers'  Vade-Mecum.      A    guide   to    the   formation, 

principles,  policy,  and  method  of  the  Society,  by  Rev.  John  Isabell.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 
The  Temperance  Reader.     By  J.  Dennis  Hird,  M.A.     A  history  of  the  introduction 

of  alcoholic  liquors  into  this  country.     Limp  cloth,  is. ;   boards,  is.  6d. 
Temperance  Stories  and  Readings.     For  Mothers'  Meetings.     By  Mrs.  F.  Eardley- 
Wilmot.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     2s. 
Scientific  Temperance  Addresses.    By  E.  Crawshaw,  Certified  Science  Teacher,  Day 

School  Lecturer,  &c.,  Liverpool  Diocese.  A  Series  of  Addresses,  illustrated.  Cloth,  is.6d. 
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Material  for*  Starting  and  Working  Juvenile  Branches. 

THE  NATION'S  HOPE.     A  Practical  Guide  for  Band  of  Hope  Workers  and  Con- 
ductors.    Revised  and  edited  by  John  R.  Newman.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  2S. 
Easy   Steps   to   Temperance   Knowledge.      Being  a   Primary   Catechism   for   Church 

Bands  of  Hope.     A  simple  series  of  questions  and  answers.     i6  pp.     id. 
First  Steps  for  Band  of  Hope  Children.    By  Enid  E.  Waterall.     ^d.,  or  3s.  100. 
Juvenile  Manual,  Hints,  Rules,  and  Suggestions  for  Junior  and  Senior  Branches,  &c.    id. 
How  we  Work  our  Band  of  Hope.   By  J.  R.  Newman.    4  pp.     2s.  per  100. 
What  can  be  done  in  a  Country  Band  of  Hope.    By  Miss  Clark.    4  pp.     2s.  100. 
The  Young  Crusader's  Hymn  and  Song  Book.      103   Hymns  and  Songs,  with  Short 

Service  and  Admission  Service.     Paper,  id. ;  cloth,  2d. ;  Music  Edition  (O.N.),  is.  6d. 
A  Festival  Service  for  Juvenile  Branches.    A  complete  Service,  including  Hymns. 

4  pp.     By  Prebendary  Glendinning  Nash,  M.A.     Price  ^d. ;  2s.  per  100. 
Service  Card  for  Ordinary  Meetings,  with  OfBce  for  Admission  of  Members.  4s.  per  100. 
Parents'  Consent  Papers,  is.  per  100. 
The   Simplex  Register.      Comprising  at   one  opening— i. — Register  of  Members  with 

Names  and  Addresses  ;    2. — Attendance  Register ;   3. — Subscription  Register.     Names 

only  require  writing  once  a  year.     60  pp.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.     A  double-sized  book,  5s. 
Weekly  Payment  and  Attendance  Cards.    J.  (White.)    2s.  per  100. 
Payment  and  Attendance  Cards,  for  monthly   or    fortnightly    meetings.      C.  (Blue. 

IS.  6d.  per  100.  Ditto,  the  year  commencing  with  October.  D.  (Yellow),  is.  6d.  per  100. 
Duplex  Pay  and  Attendance  Cards.     Coloured  on  back.      Six  colours.      Price  2s.  6d. 

per  100.     For  use  in  large  Bands  of  Hope  where  different  colours  are  useful. 
Punches  for  Clipping  the  Pay  Cards.     2s.  6d.  each,  nett. 
Captains'   or   Wardens'   Scarves,   one   colour,    red,    cream,   or   blue,    6d.    each;    two 

colours,  yd.  each;    three  colours,  8d.  each. 
Captains' Cards  for  the  Captain  System.   Cloth-lined,  id. ;  orwith  pencil,  ijd.   RedorBlue. 
Cards   of  Membership.     D.,  Pink  (Juvenile),  E.,  Green  (Senior  Branch  of  the  Juveniles) 

with  Prayer.     On  glazed  cards.     3s.  per  100.     Postage,  50  2d.,  100  3d. 
Beminder  Card.     Small  green  card,  with  Reminder  of  Promise  on  one  side  and  the 

Juvenile  Members'  Prayer  on  the  other,      is.  per  100. 
Welsh  Juvenile  Membership  Card.     D.,  Pink.     3s.  per  100  nett. 
Illuminated  Membership  Cards.    8|  x  6.     F.  or  J.     id.,  6s.  per  100. 
Membership  Cards.      Card  H,  in  eight  colours  and  gold.      Young  Crusader  with  flag. 

8x6.      id.,  or  8s.  per  100.      Card  G,  in  colours  and  gold  with  figures  of  Family  and 

Guardian  Angel,     8f  x  6.     id.,  8s.  per  100. 

Postage  of  these  large  cards,  25  3d.,  50  4d.,  100  sd. 

Juvenile  Certificate  for  Regular  Attendance.  A  handsome  Card,  yf  x  4I  inches,  in 
gold  and  colours,     id.  each,  or  8s.  per  100. 

Blank  Juvenile  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  same  card  as  above,  with  heading,  "Certifi- 
cate of  Merit,"  and  blank  space  for  particulars,  prepared  as  a  Certificate  Card  for 
Examinations,  Exhibitions,  Contests,  &c.    id.  each,  or  8s.  per  100.    Local  Matter  Extra. 

Children's  Leaflets.     4  pp.     Illustrated.     Per  100,  is.     Nos.  i  to  16. 


Temperance  Teaching  for  the  Children  of  the  Church.    Including  Addresses  for  the 

Church's  Seasons.      By  Constance  R.  Gant.     With  Foreword  by  the  Countess 

Dowager  of  Chichester.     Cloth  is. 
A  First  Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.    For  use  in  Schools  for  Standard  IV.  and 

upwards.    By  W.  Taylor.    224  pp.    Illustrated.   Cloth  flush,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  is. 6d. 
Three   Aspects   of   Temperance.       Scriptural,    Economic,    and    Physiological.       A 

compendium  of  Temperance  knowledge.     380  pp.     Cloth,  3s. 
Children  of  the  New  Century ;  or,  Physiology  made  Easy.    By  Miss  Rose  Harrison. 

Twelve  Readings.     160  pp.     Cloth,  6d. 
Castle  Corpus.     By  Mary  E.  Kendrew.     A  series  of  24  Allegories  and   Stories,  setting 

forth  in  a  popular  foim  the  dangerous  effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  body.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Blackboard  Addresses  for  Bands  of  Hope.    With  simple  illustrations  for  Blackboard. 

52  Addresses,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Band   of  Hope    Outline   Addresses.     In    Parts,  containing  13  Addresses.     (ly   ready). 

Paper,  4d.     Vols.  I.  to  IV.,  each  containing  52  Addresses.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The    Temperance    Reader.    By  J.  D.  Hird.    8vo.     Cloth  limp,  is. 
£tories  and  Readings  for  Bands  of  Hope.     Short  and  instructive  stories  by  the  Rev. 

J.  IsABELL,  and  other  authors.     Cloth,  is.  6d. 
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Temperance  Talks  with  the  Children.  By  Mrs.  Cazalet  Bloxam.   144  pages.   Cloth,  is. 
Chats  with  the  Children  on  Temperance  Topics.      I.— The  Wonderful  House.     By 

the  Rev.  John  Isabell,  F.E.S.     II. — Temperance    Fables   and   Allegories;    and 

III. — Chats  about  the  C.E.T.S.    By  J.  Johnson  Baker.     Cloth.     Price  is. 
Temperance    Readings.      12   Readings   for  Juvenile  or   Adult   Branches  or   Mothers' 

Meetings.     Cloth,  is.  6d.     Separate  Nos.  (see  p.  16),   id.  each. 
Sunday  School  Lessons  on  Church  Temperance  Principles  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Charles, 

B.A.    Price  3d.    Paper      The  separate  Lessons  supplied  in  Leaflet  form,  price  2S.  100. 

THE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  used  in  the  Anttual  Examinations  and  Competitions. 

Class  I.  (Seniors). 

Alcohol :    Its  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind.     Adapted  from  Hygienic  Physiology  by  Dr. 

Steele.    3d.   The  Syllabus  upon  which  are  based  the  two  following  Series  of  Lessons. 
Alcohol :  Its  Effect  on  the  Human  System.   By  the  late  W.  Taylor.    Revised  by  F.  H. 

Shoosmith,  B.Sc.     Courses  L  and  XL     6d.  each. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Alcohol.     By  W.  Taylor.     Three  Courses  of  12  lessons  each  on  the 

physiological  effects  of  Alcohol.     Paper,  6d.     Complete  vol.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
The  Bible  and  Temperance.    A  Syllabus  of  Instruction   on   the   Scriptural  Aspect  of 

Temperance.      Prepared   by  a  Special  Committee.     Paper  wrapper,  price  2d. 
Lessons  on  The   Bible  and  Temperance,  with  Blackboard  Summary.     A  Course  of 

12  Lessons,  based  upon  the  Syllabus,  by  J.  J.  Baker.     Paper,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 
The  Economy  of  Temperance.     By  J.  Johnson  Baker.     Part  I. — Drink  and  Domestic 

Economy.     Part  II. — Drink  and  National  Economy.    Paper,  6d. 
The  Temperance  Movement  in  Church  and  Nation.     12  Lessons.    By  J.  J.  Baker.    6d. 

Class  II.  (Intermediate)  and  Class  III.  (Joniors). 

The  Body  and  Temperance.    Two  Courses.     By  Rev.  G.  B.  Charles,  B.A.     4d.  each. 
Bible  Temperance  Teaching.     Elementary  Course  on  the  Bible  and  Temperance.     4d. 
The  Economic  Syllabus.    By  Rev.  G.  B.  Charles.     4d. 
Church  Temperance  History.     By  Rev.  G.  B.  Charles.     4d. 

Easy  Outlines   of  the   Syllabuses.     To  be  placed  in   the  hands  of  the  Children  after 
teaching,     id. ;    or  6s.  per  100  nett. 

Scholars'  Lesson  Papers.     The  outlines  in  single  lessons.     Per  100,  6d.  nett. 

The  Stamp  System.     Lesson  Albums  containing  the  Easy  Outlines,  with  places  for 
stamps,  id.  each,  or  6s.  per  100.     Stamps,  per  100,  4d.  nett,  post  free,  5d. 
Simple  Readings  on  the  Syllabuses  for  young  children.     Paper  wrapper.     3d.  each. 
Easy  Steps  to  Temperance  Knowledge :  a  Catechism  based  upon  the  Syllabuses,     id. 
Fii^st  Steps  for  Band  of  Hope  Children.    A  Simple  Band  of  Hope  Catechism.     By 

Enid  E.  Waterall.     \A.  ;  or  3s.  per  100  nett. 

RECITATIONS,    DIALOGUES,  &c. 

Juvenile  Reciters  and  Dialogues.  Series  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Each  about  100  Poems, 
original  and  selected.    192  pp.;  cloth,  is.  each;  orparts,6d.each;  or  in  numbers,  ^d.  each. 

Juvenile  Reciters  and  Dialogues.    New  Part,  9.     Price  6d. 

Juvenile  Reciters  and  Dialogues.    Nos.  i  to  108,  ^d.  each. 

Leaflet  Reciters.  A  Selection  of  Recitations  printed  on  Leaflets.  In  packets  of  25 
assorted.     6d.  per  packet. 


Young  Crusaders'  Union  Publications. 


Manual,     id.  Parents'  Consent  Paper.    On  stout  coloured  paper,  is.  6d.  100. 

Young  Crusaders'  Union  Object  Paper.      By  Miss  C.  R.  Gant.     is.  100. 

Hints  to  Workers :   How  to  Start  and  Carry  on  your  Work.     2  pp.,  is.  6d.  100. 

The  Young  Crusaders'  Union.     A  Paper  for  Mothers,     is.  per  100 

Illuminated    Membership    Card.      An  Artistic  Card,    8J    x   5^.  in   gold   and   colours, 

2d.  each,  or  12s.  per  100.     .  Payment  Card.     2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Young  Crusaders'  Union  Badge.     Maltese  Cross.     White  Metal,  6d.  ;    Bronze,  8d. 
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SIMPLE    DRAMAS,  CONCERTED   RECITATIONS,  &c.     8  pp.     ^d.  each 


Every  Day  Dramas.      By  E.  M.  L.     Cloth,  gd. ; 

No.  I.  That  Christmas  and  This.  No. 

No.  2.  After  Harvest,  for  3  Boys.  No. 

No.  3.  The  Colonist's  Return,  for  3  Men.  No. 

No.  4.  Christmas  Shopping,  3  Men  and 4  Girls.  No. 

No.  6.  The  Giving-Pleasure  Society.  10  Girls. 

No.  7.  The  Training  Home,  for  6  Girls. 


or  12  numbers  (i  to  12),  Jd.  each. 
8.    The  Good  Fairy,  for  9  Girls. 
9.    Management,  for  4  Girls. 

11.  Hard  Times  in  the  Country. 

12.  Hard    Times    in    Whitechapel,    for 
Man,  Boy,  and  3  Girls. 


Temperance  Dramas.     (Second  Series.) 
No.  13.    What  the  Girls  will  be,  for  8  Girls; 

and  Five  Wishes,  for  5  Girls. 
No.  14.    What  the  Boys  will  be,   for  8  Boys, 

and  The  Temperance  House. 
No.  15.    Nature's  Fountain,  for  8  Girls;    and 

Our  Temperance  Laundry,  for  10  Girls. 
No.  i6.    The  Temperance   Army,  for  8  Boys ; 

Our  Sailor  Boys,  for  8  Boys. 
No.  17.    A  Chapter  of  E very-day  Life,  for  6 

Adults  and  5  Boys. 
No.  18.    The     Temperance     Doctor,     for    6 

characters;  &  Result  of  the  Liquor  Traffic, 


Cloth,  IS.;  or  12  numbers  (13  to  24),  ^d.  each. 

No.  19.    The  Evils  of  Drink,  for  4  Girls. 
No.  20.    Does   Strong  Drink   help   in    Hard 

Work  ?     For  4  characters. 
No.  21.    Insurance,  for  5  characteis. 
No.  22.    Dr.  Benbow  and  his  Patients,  for 

characters. 
No.  23.    When  we  are  Men,  for  5  Boys ;   and 

Good  Health,  for  3  Boys. 
No.  24.  Three  Concerted  Action  Songs.  Merry 

Farmers,  for  5  Boys  ;  Gleaners,  for  3  Girls; 

and  The  Birds  of  the  Air,  for  4  children. 


Simple   Dramas  and  Action  Songs  (Third  Series),     is.;   or  12  numbers  (25  to  36). 


No.  25.   The  Temperance  Garland,  for  8  Girls ; 

and  The  Birthday  Pledge. 
No.  26.     Doctor  Temperance,  for  4  Boys. 
No.  27.    A   Midsummer's  Gift.     For  Summer 

time  in  praise  of  Temperance  Drinks.  [Boy. 
No.  28.  The  Magic  Bottle.  For  4  Girls  and  i 
No.  29.    Found   Out,  or  False  Appearances, 

for  6  Girls  and  4  Boys. 
No.  30.    Hope  on,  Hope  ever;  a  Christmas 

Tale,  for  7  Girls. 
No.  31.    Tom  Twiner's  Trouble,  for  6  Boys. 
No.  32.    England's  Sports,  for  7  Boys  ;  and  The 

Jack-in-the-Box,  for  6  children. 

Tlie  Seven  Queens  and  other  Easy  Dramas.     (Fourth  Series.)     is. ;  or  12  numbers. 


No.  33.  The  Children's  Tea  Party.  Action 
Song  for  4  Girls,  4  Boys,  and  Chorus;  and 
Shooting  the  Rapids,  a  Dialogue  for  4  Boys. 

No.  34.  Will  you  Join  the  Temperance 
Army?      A  Cantata,  set  to  popular  tunes. 

No.  35.  A  Song  of  Hope  and  The  Flag  of 
Gladness,  by  Mrs.  Haycraft;  and  In  the 
Service  of  the  King,  by  H.  G.  Clarke. 

No.  36.  Sweet  Summer  Flowers  (for  8  Girls) 
and  Be  Thankful,  by  Mrs.  Haycraft,  and 
What  the  Girls  will  do  (for  5  or  10  Girls). 


No.  37.    The  Seven  Queens ;  or,  A  Quarrel  in 

Fairy  Land.    By  E.  F.  Adams. 
No.  38.    The  Laundry  Glrls,for  6  Girls  and  i  Boy 
No.  39.    In   Spite  of   Himself,  for  2   Men,   2 

Women,  and  2  Lads.     Part  I. 
No.  40.    In  Spite  of  Himself.    Part  II. 
No.  41.    The  Magic  Pin,  for  Girls  and  Boys. 
No.  42.    A  Double  Lesson,  for  2  Girls  and  i  Boy. 
No.  43.    The  Home-Coming,  for  6  Boys;  and 

Stand  your  Ground,  for  2  Boys. 


No.  44.    Jack  Weston's  Party,  for  3  Girls  and 

6  Boys. 
No.  45.    Dr.    Mesmera   at  Yetminster,  for  6 

Girls  and  i  Boy. 
No.  46.    The  Baby,  for  3  Boys  and  i  Girl. 
No.  47.    Stillmlnster  Women's  Temperance 

Council,  for  4  Girls. 
No.  48.    Britannia  the  Judge,  for  s  Girls  and 

7  Boys ;  and  John  Bull  and  his  Servants, 
for  4  Boys  and  i  Girl. 

(Fifth  Series.)     Cloth,  is.  ;   or  12  numbers  (49  to  60). 

No.  56.    The  Ghost,  or  Victory  over  Drink. 

In  Verse,  for  5  Men  or  2  Men  and  3  Boys ; 

and  We'll  say  No!    For  Men  or  Boys. 
No.  57.    No  Man  Liveth  to  Himself.    For  6 

Men  or  Boys. 
No.  58.    Mr.    Chicory's   Troubles.     By   Geo. 

Fuller.     For  2  Girls  and  i  Man. 
No  59.    (Doul)le  Number).    A  Silver  Wedding. 

By  G.  Fuller.  For  3  Women  and  2  Men.  id. 
No.  60.    "I've  done  with  it."   ByM.MoRisoN. 

For  3  Women,  2  Men,  and  Boy. 

The  Rival  Fairies  and  other  Simple  Dramas  (Sixth  Series).     Cloth,  is. 


Longer  Temperance  Dramas. 

No.  49.  When  the  Bells  rang  out  for  Christ- 
mas.    For  4  Adults,  4  Boys,  and  5  Girls. 

No.  50.  Mr.  Nagg's  Supper.  For  2  Adults,  5 
Girls,  and  4  Boys.     By  L.  Fitch. 

No.  51.  Grandfather's  Chair.  For  5  Adults 
and  I  Girl.     By  Margarkt  Morison. 

No.  52.    The  Man  in  Possession.  For  3  Adults 

No.  53  and  54  (Double  No.).  To  Right  the 
Wrong.    In  Blank  Verse,     id. 

No.  55.  Her  Cruel  Enemy,  for  4  Girls,  and 
Safe  Home  at  Last,  for  6  characters. 


No.  6i.    The  Rival  Fairies  (Double  No.),    id. 
No.  62.    The  Factory  Girl.    By  Geo.  Fuller. 

For  2  Women  and  3  Men. 
No.  63.    The  Cobbler's  Daughter.     By  Geo. 

Fuller.     For  3  Women  and  2  Men. 
No.  64.     Harry's  Temptation.     By  Rev.  J.  R. 

Wilson.     For  5  Girls  and  7  Boys. 
No.  65.    The  Year  and  the  Months.  A  Pastoral 

Dialogue.   By  Lilian  Hardy.   For  i  Woman 

and  12  Girls — and  Tricked.  For  5  characters. 
No.  66.    Christmas  Eve.    For  2  Women,  Man, 

and  Boy.     By  Geo.  Fuller. 


No.  67.  A  Band  of  Hope  Charade  on  word 
"Bicycle."     For  2  Women  and  2  Men. 

No.  68.  Loyal  Soldiers.  For  10  Children.  In 
verse.     By  Gordon  E.  Ward. 

No.  69.  A  New  Start.  For  3  Women  and  3 
Men.     By  Geo.  Fuller. 

No.  70.  Our  Christmas  Goose.  For  3  Women, 
2  Men,  and  i  Bov  and  Girl.     (12  pp.). 

No.  71.  The  New  Year's  Retinue.  Action 
Piece  for  Children.     By  B.  E.  Slade. 

No.  72.  A  Christmas  Fantasy.  For  14  prin- 
cipal characters.     By  B.  E.  Slade. 


Rosalind  ;  or,  Kidnapped  by  the  Gipsies.  A  simple  Cantata,  introducing  some  well-known 
old  songs  and  music.  In  four  Scenes.  By  Rev.  E.  Cresswell  Gee,  M.  A.  Words  only. 
Price  id.     (The  tunes  are  all  popular  ones  and  can  be  obtained  in  cheap  music). 
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No. 

I. 

White  Metal      o 

0 

4 

No. 

I. 

Bronze  Metal o 

0 

6 

No. 

I. 

Silver  (in  Case) o 

8 

6 

No. 

I. 

Gold,  1 8  Carat  (in  Case)    3 

10 

0 

No. 

^■ 

White  Metal      0 

0 

I* 

No. 

3- 

Bronze  Metal    ...         ...     0 

0 

4 

LIST   OF    BADGES,    ETC.,   OF   THE    C.E.T.S. 

Prices  subject  to  usual  discount  (except  for  gold  and  silver  badges).  Orders  sent 
direct  for  any  of  these  must  state  that  writer  is  a  member.  Postage  is  Extra,  being 
for  Nos.  3  or  4,  ij^d.  for  quantities  up  to  12  ;   3d.  for  25  ;   and  4d.  for  50. 

FOR   MEMBERS   OF  PAROCHIAL   BRANCHES  (Adults).   Nos.  i  and  3  (Greek  Cross). 

/      S.       d.         !  ;^      S.       d. 

No.  3.  Silver,  3s.  6d.  ;   in  Case  040 

No.  3.  Silver,  better qual.(inCase)  050 
No.  3.  Ditto,  with  Silver  Clasp, 

ribbon,  and  fittings  (in  Case)  066 

No.  3.     Gold,  18  Carat  (in  Casej  i  10    o 

No.  3.     Gold,  9  Carat  (in  Case)  126 
Badge  Cases  for  Presentation  purposes,  3d. ;  or  lined  with  velvet,  6d. 

RIBBONS  AND  SUSPENDERS. 

Blue  Ribbon   for  Button  Hole,  with  initials  E.^"S.  in  Gold,  ^d.  each,  or  6d.  per  doz. 

Badge  Suspenders,  Red  Ribbon  (for  General  Section  Members),  or  Blue  Ribbon  (for 
Total  Abstinence  Members),  White  Metal,  4d. ;  Bronze,  5d.  ;  or  with  Name,  "Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,"  printed  on  in  gold,  White  Metal,  5d. ;  Bronze,  6d. 

Badge  Suspenders.     Top  and  Bottom  Pieces.     White  Metal,  ijd.  each;  Bronze,  2d. 

Silver  Badge  Suspender.  A  narrow  blue  ribbon,  with  engraved  brooch  at  top  and 
suspender  for  medal.     In  case,  4s.     Prepared  to  go  with  the  No.  3  Silver  Badge. 

Band  of  Hope  Badge  Suspender,  Blue  Ribbon  with  Safety  Pin  and  Hook.     i^d. 

Bars,  with  initials  C.E.T.S.,  for  the  Ribbon,  White  Metal  or  Bronze,  ^d.     Silver,  6d. 

years,  for   sewing  on  Ribbon  of  Sus- 
or  Bronze,  ^d.  each. 


Bars,    lettered   up   to  five     _ 

pender.    White  Metal    '        OflE  YEAR. 


FOR  JUVENILE  BRANCHES  OR  BANDS  OF  HOPE 

s.  d 


No.  4.    Round  Medal — White  Metal    o     lA 
No.  4.  ,,  Bronze  Metal    o     5 


s.   d. 

No.  6.  Maltese  Cross — White  Metal    o    6 
No.  6.  ,,  Bronze  Metal  o    8 


No.  4.  ,,  Silver,  in  case   6 

Long  Service  Medal.     Large.     Lettered  "  For  long  and  faithful  service."     Design 

of  "Good  Shepherd."      White  Metal  o    3 

Stars  for  Recruiting,  Reciting  Competitions,  &c o    2 

Captains'  or  Wardens'  Scarves,  for  Bands  of  Hope  worked  on  the  Captain  or  Warden 

System,  one  colour,  red,  cream,  or  blue,  6d.  each  ;    two   colours,   yd.  each ;    three 

colours,  8d.  each.     Larger  ones  to  order. 
Captain's  or  Secretary's  Badge.     Dark  Blue  or  Red  Ribbon,  3  inches  long,  with  safety 

pin,  lettered  "  Captain  "  or  "  Secretary  "  in  Gold.     Price  3d. 
SPECIAL  BADGES.— Gilt     Enamelled    Brooch,    with    Pin.       Lettered    "Secretary," 

"  Committee,"  "  Captain,"  "  Singing,"  "  Reciting,"  "  Recruiting."     4d.  and  6d. 

FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE   SOCIETY.  £  s.   d. 

Enamelled  Bow  Brooch,  blue,  with  initials  C.E.T.S.  in  gilt.  Size  I  x^-in.  006 
Plated  or  Gilt  Pendant  or  Brooch,  Enamelled  Cross  side  or  Mitre  side  010 
Ditto,  Enamelled  on  both  sides         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...020 

Enamelled  Aluminium-Gold  Pendant  ...         ...         ...020 

Long    Service    Stars,    with    words,   "By    God's    Help,"    and    initials 

C.E.T.S.  on  arms.     Gilt,  6d.     Enamelled,  is.  4d.     Silver  ...020 

Button  Hole  Stud  in  Celluloid.  Blue  or  red.  Also  as  Brooch  or  with 
pin  at  back.     i^d. 

A  Gilt  Button  Hole  Stud,  with  Enamelled  Maltese  Cross,  Blue  Enamel 
for  T.A.  Section,  and  Red  Enamel  for  General  Section  (including  "Partial 
Abstinence"),  and  lettered  C.E.T.S.  as  illustration.  Also  with  upright  pin. 
Price  6d.     Mounted  on  safety  pin  as  Brooch,  yd. 

Also    lettered    B.N.S.B.,  for    Boy's    Non-Smoking    Brigade,    stud   at   6d. 
There  is  also  a  Card  for  the  Brigade,  orange-coloured,  price  3s.  per  loonett. 


Semi-Teetotal  Association  Buttons,  Red,  Lettered  "No  Drinks  between  Meals,"  3d. 
nett ;  Blue  (For  T.A.)  "  No  Drinks  at  or  between  Meals,"  3d.  nett. 

Illustrated  Badge  List,  Post  Free. 
GOLD  AND  SILVER    BADGES   TO   ORDER   FOR   PRESENTATION   PURPOSES. 
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TRACTS. 

With  Full-page  Illustrations.    By  well-known  Temperance  Authors. 
or  3s.  per  100.     Also  in  packets  of  12  assorted,  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  F 

Series  A.     By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Codrtenay. 

4.  Susan  Stubbins'  "Sinkings."  I        9.  Wrecked. 

5.  A  Child's  Burden.  |       10.  Susan  Brook's  Basket. 


One  Halfpenny  each, 
G.,  and  H.,  6d.  each. 


B.  I.  Unto  Death. 

6.  At  the  Edge  of  the  Precipice. 

C.  4.  Mrs.  Moore's  Christmas  Guests. 
6.  Pushing  a  Pound. 


II.  "Are  you  Mad  ? ' 


7.  Spell  Bound  :  A  Snake  Story, 
g.  The  Bells  of  Birdley  Steeple. 


D.  I.  The  Lover's  Ledge. 

3.  How  a  City  Man  took  the  Pledge. 
5.  Live  and  llet  Live.  For  Harvest. 
7.  Going-a-Maying  &  Vesper's  Valentine. 


9.  Continual  Dropping  Wears  the  Stone. 
10.  I  Couldn't  sayNo, and  Three-ha'pence 
and  Tuppence. 


F.  I.  Paradise  Cottage. 
3.  Daddy's  Not  Drunk. 
5.  An  Up-to-Date  Grocer. 

7.  In  Pawn  for  Ninepence. 

8.  Married  and  Done  For. 


[Story. 
A  G.F.S. 


9.  An  Insurance  Agent's  Story. 
ID.  The  Single  Bell. 

11.  How  to  live  Rent  Free. 

12.  The  Soldier's  Return. 


E. 


G. 


3.  Market    Day, 

Accident. 

4.  The   New    Squire  of  Langley. 


AGRICULTURAL   SERIES 

or    Farmer     Barton's 


E. 


Farmer  Pickett's  Lambs. 
Christmas  at  Rose  Farm. 


ANTI-GAHBLING   SERIES.      G. 


Tom  Baker's  First  Bet. 
It  Doesn't  Pay  ;  or.  The  City  Train. 
Honest  Men,  Knaves,  and  Fools.     To 
Young  Men.     By  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 
Ethics  of  the  Turf. 
Twenty  to  One  bar  One. 
Stone  Broke. 
The  Favourite  Wins. 
The  Curse  of  Gambling. 

11.  The  Missing  Word. 

12.  Think  !     By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Brown. 

13.  The  Cabman's  Story.    By  F.  Moore. 

14.  His  Last  Bet.    By  Lillian  C.  Hume. 

15.  The  Avonbury  Cup  Day. 

H.  Specially  prepared  for  use  among  women 

1.  Her  Best  Friend. 

2.  The  Clothes-Line  and  the  Pegs. 

3.  Bottle  Jack.     By  Mrs.  Bryan. 

4.  From  Bar  to  Hop  Garden. 

5.  Why  Bob  was  a  Bachelor. 

6.  What  might  have  been. 

7.  Moggie's  Boy  Jimmy.  , 

8.  Mary  Barnett's  First  Place.    A  G.F.S. 

Story.     By  Emily  Waters. 

9.  I   dare   you    to   do    it! 
10.  After  Two  Years. 


16.  A  National  Foe. 

17.  From  Racecourse  to  Gallows. 

18.  Gambling — Does  it  Pay  ? 

19.  Thou  Enemy  ! 

20.  The  Story  of  a  Photograph.    [Effect. 

21.  Gambling:    Its  Nature,  Cause,    and 

22.  From  Race  Course  to  Pulpit. 

23.  Interrupted  !    By  Lillian  C.  Hume. 

24.  TheSandwichman.  By  Fred. Ashley. 

25.  Laura's  only  Bet.  By  Rev.W.BRYAN- 

Brown.  [Hume. 

26.  Cords  or  Chains?     By  Lillian  C. 

27.  Harry  Barton's  Luck. 

28.  Football:  How  to  Win. 

and  girls. 

11.  Mrs.    Beatty's   Cup    of  Tea  and  a 

Dangerous  Errand. 

12.  Temperate  in  all  Things.    An  Appeal. 

13.  Me  and  'Liza.     By  M.  Martin. 

14.  Mrs.  Bridgman's  Secret.     By  Mrs. 

Duncan  Pearce. 

15.  Absalom  Crooks;    or,  The  Message 

of  the  Flowers. 

16.  Esmeralda;  or,  A  G.F.S.  Candidate. 

By  M.  Martin. 

17.  The  Dishing-up  Glass. 


I.    I.  Dot:  A  Victim. 

2.  His  Defaulter  Sheet. 
de  Butts. 


By  Miss  E.  L. 


3.  A  shadowed  Heritage.     By  Marlev 
Dale. 

(Others  to  follow). 
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LEAFLETS. 

Single  page  lea/lets,   with  blank  backs,  price  6d.  per  loo,  nett ;  with  blank  form  of  notice  «f 
Meeting,  is.  per  loo  (or  with  special  advertisement  of  meeting  on  back,  to  order,  8s.  per  i.ooo); 


2  pp.,   IS.  per  loo;   4  pp.,  2S.  per  100. 

Facts  for  Working  Men  and  Women. 

Working  Men's  Object  Paper. 

Loss  and  Gain  Leaflet. 

Something  to  Drink. 

Pledge  Forms.     2  pp. 

Sir  William  Gull  on  Alcohol. 

The  Work  of  the  Society.     2  pp. 

Trade !  Poverty  ! !   Crime !! ! 

What  next  ?     2  pp. 

What  you  ought  to  do.     2  pp. 

A  Word  to  Parents. 

Moderate  Drinking ;  what  it  is,  and  what 

it  is  not. 
How  to  Work  a  Band  of  Hope. 
Church  Temperance  Society  Facts. 
"  No  Admittance  Except  on  Business." 
A  Letter  to  Parents. 
Simple  Remedies  for  Abstainers. 
The  Truth  about  the  Drink. 
The  C.E.T.S.  Object  Paper.     2  pp. 
A  Plea  for  the  Pledge. 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  on  Intemperance. 
Suggestions  to  Members. 
Women's     Union ;       Constitution     and 

Objects.     2  pp. 
Only  Two   Pints   a   Day.     Is   it   worth 

Saving  ?     By  C.  J.  Parish.     2  pp. 
A  Few  Words  to   Young  Women  and 

Girls  in  Service.  For  G.F.S.use.  2  pp. 
A  Letter  for  You.  To  G.F.S.  Members. 
Suggestions  for  Keeping  the  Pledge,  i  p. 
Why  I  should  Sign,  and  get  Others  to 

Sign.     2  pp. 
The  Nation's  Plea,  or  Does  it  Concern 

us  if  People  Drink  ?     2  pp. 
Why   should    my  Children   Join  ?     i  p. 
Sunday  Closing  of  Public  Houses,    i  p. 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sunday.     Dealing  with 

Sunday  Closing.     Illust.     8d.  per  100. 
TheDual  Basis  a  ReligiousPrinciple.  2  pp. 
Britain's  Great  Industrial  Rival — Drink. 
Some  Advantages  of  Total  Abstinence. 
What  is  my  Duty  ?     2  pp. 
How  best  to  Promote  and  Deepen  the 

Devotional  Side  of  our  Work.     4  pp. 
What  can  be  done  in  a  Country  Band  of 

Hop)e.     4  pp. 
A  Sure  Road  to  Ruin.     2  pp. 
Where  there's  a  Will  there's  aWay.  4  pp. 
Alcohol  Unnecessary.     By  Sir  William 

Broadbent.     2  pp. 
The    Prevailing    Intemperance     among 

Women.  By  SirTHOS.  Barlow.  4  pp. 


This  List  is  frequently  added  to. 

What  the  Judges  say.     2  pp. 

The  Constitutional  Effects  of  Alcohol. 

By  Professor  Sims  Woodhead.     i  p. 
The  Dangers  of  Alcoholism,     i  p. 
Is  Alcohol  of  Any  Service  ?  By  Professor 

Sir  Victor  Horsley.     2  pp. 
Compulsory   Temperance   Teaching   in 

Schools.     A  Medical  Petition.     2  pp. 
Duty  of  the  Hour.     2  pp. 
A  Barmaid's  life  :  What  it  really  is.  2  pp. 
JusticeGRANTHAM's  Indictment:  Is  there 

not  a  cause  ?  i  p. 
The  Place  of  Religion  in  C.E.T.S.  work. 
No  Respector  of  Persons.  2  pp.  [2  pp. 
Lunacy  &  Drink :  Appalling  figures.  2  pp. 
Scientific  Teaching  in  Sec.  Schools,  i  p. 
An  Appeal  to  Educated  Women. 
Alcohol :  A  Poison. By  Sir  Fredk.Treves. 

2  pp. 
Would  You  be  Fit  ?    A  word  to  Young 

Men.  By  Sir  Fredk.  Treves,     i  p. 
Future  Legislative  Policy     4  pp. 
Physical  Deterioration  and  Alcoholism. 
A  Word  to  Women.     4  pp.  [i  p. 

A  Warning  to  Women,     i  p. 
Evils  of  Treating,     i  p. 
Prayers  to  be  used  before  and  during  a 

Temperance  Mission,     i  p. 
The  Temperance  Sections  of  the  Children 

Act,  1908.  By  J.  Scott  Dockers.  2pp. 
Who,  then,  is  Safe  ?     i  p. 
Earning  and  Spending,     i  p. 
Branch  Finance  in  1909.     2  pp. 
The  Old  Way  and  the  New.     2  pp. 
The  Breakwater,     i  p. 
"  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused."     2  pp. 
I  cannot  have  a  Branch,  what  can  I  do? 

2  pp. 
The  Rocks  Ahead.    A  paper  for  Mothers. 

2  pp. 
Is  Christmas  to  be  a  Christian  Festival 

or  a  Pagan  Feast  ?     2  pp. 
Mothers  and  Temperance.     2  pp. 
Life  is  Wealth,     i  p. 
Think  of  the  Children,     i  p. 
Strong  Drink  and  Motherhood,     i  p. 
Insure  against  Sickness,     i  p. 
Good  Cheer  for  Christmas. 
How  Beer  Drinking  Helps  Lead  Poison- 
ing. ByA.A.  Hill,M.D.,L.R.C.P.  2pp. 
Earlier-    Closing     of     Public  -  Houses. 

Liverpool       Licensing      Committee's 

Recommendations.     4  pp. 


WELSH     LEAFLETS.      {Traetkodynati  Cymdeithas  Ddirwestol  Eglwys  Loegr.) 

Tystiolaethau  Anghydflfurfwyr  am  Waith  Cymdeithas  Ddirwestol  Eglwys  Loegr.  4  pp. 
AtTmfudwyr.  Glynwch  wrtheichgwaith.  Gwasanaethwch  Dduw.  Peidiwch  agYfed.  2pp. 
Dim  ond  Dau  Beint  y  Dydd !    A  ydy w  yn  Werth  ei  Gynnilo  ?    4  pp. 
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THE  HARD  FACT  SERIES— With  Illustration.     8d.  per  loo.  or  3s.  per  1,000  nett. 

No.  4.— The  Pint  Jug.  No.  5.— The  Forth  Bridge.  No.  6.— Who  are  the  Rats  ?  No.  7.— The  Abstainer 
is  the  Farmer's  Friend.  No.  8.— Fools. or  Wise?  No.  9.— Hard  Worit  and  Alcohol.  No.  10. — 
Temperance  Towns.  No.  11.— Swallowing  a  Square  Yard  of  Land.  No.  12.— What  you  can  do 
with  a  Glass  of  Beer.  (2  pp.  is.  per  100.)  No.  13.— Four  Pennies.  No.  14. — Pence  paid  to 
the  Publican  and  Pawnbroker.  No.  15.— Poison!  Beware!  Showing  percentages  of  Alcohol  in 
various  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Beers.  No.  16.— Naval  Expenditure  of  the  World  and  Drink 
Expenditure  of  Great  Britain.  With  illustration  of  a  "  Dreadnought."  No.  17. — British  Army 
Expenditure  and  British  Drink  Bill. 

THE    PICTORIAL   ADVERTISEMENT   SERIES— Comments  on   well-known 

Picture  Posters. 

No.  I. — What  is  it  Master  likes  so  much?     No.  2.— Charley's  Aunt  still  running.     No.  3. — Full 

inside!  Wish  I  was!    No.  4.— Say,  Guard,  am  I  right  for  B ?    No.  5.— Breakdown?    Not 

We  are  looking  for  our  A !     No.  6.— Wanted !    A  man  who  will  come  home  to  his 

By  Ernest  Fair,     i  p.     6d.  per  100,  2S.  6d.  per  1,000  nett. 

SERMONS,   TRACTS,   AND    PAMPHLETS. 

A  Word  to  the  C.E.M.S.     By  Rev.  C.  H.  Bell.     id. 

An  Outline  of  the  Temperance  Question.  By  Catherine  B.  Drummond.  In  wrapper.  2d. 

By  God's  Help.      Prayers  for  Branch,  Private,  and  Public  Use.     24  pp.     id. 

Care  and  Control  of  Inebriates.     By  Dr.  Wal.sh  Branthwaite.     id. 

China  and  England:  Opium  and  Dvink.     A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Oswald  Craig,  M.A.     id. 

Christ's  Power  over  Intemperance.     A  Sermon  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair,     id. 

Christian  Liberty;  Its  Nature  and  Limitations.   By  the  late  Canon  Ellison,  M.A.   id. 

Clergy  and  Temperance,  The.    By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  C.  Lillingston.    ^d. 

Cycle  of  Prayer  for  one  week,  A.    20  pp.     id. 

Communion  and  Fellowship.     A  Sermon  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  CanterbOry.    ^d. 

Dual  Basis,  The.     By  the  late  Canon  Ellison,  M.A.     id. 

Englishman's  Brief  for  Sunday  Closing.    2d. 

Facts  and  Figures  for  Temperance  Speakers,     id. 

Female  Intemperance  :   Is  it  Increasing  ?    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Peel.   8  pp.    Jd. 

Festival  Service  for  Juvenile  Branches.    By  Prebendary  Nash.     Price  Jd. ;   2s.  100. 

Hints  for  the  Temperance  Speaker.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Edmund  Legh,  M.A.     id. 

Hints  on  Temperance  Missions.     By  F.  Earuley-Wilmot.     Price  id. 

Intemperance  as  a  Hindrance  to  Spiritual  Life.    By  the  Bishop  of  Croydon,     ^d. 

Is  it  Nothing  to  You  ?     By  the  late  Bishop  Barry.     2d. 

Is  it  Well  with  the  Child?     By  Harriet  M.  Johnson,     id. 

Licensing  Laws  and  Legislative  Pamphlets.     See  page  10. 

Liquor  and  Labour:  are  they  Friends  or  Foes?     id. 

Making  of  Character,  The.     A  Sermon  by  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.     id. 

Medical  Pamphlets.     See  page  11. 

Message  of  Joy,  A.     An  Appeal  for  the  C.E.T.S.     By  Canon  Scott  Holland,     ^d. 

Motherhood  from  a  Temperance  Point  of  View.    By  Mrs.  John  W.  Bardsley.    ^d. 

Nation's  Curse,  A.     By  the  late  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.     id. 

New  Constitution  of  the  C.E.T.S.     ^d. 

Occasions  of  Stumbling.     A  Sermon  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,     id. 

On  the  Ways  in  which  Non-Abstainers  can  help  the  Cause.    By  Bishop  Barry,     id. 

Perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.     A  Sermon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Croydon,    id. 

Pioneers  of  the  C.E.T.S.     A  Reprint  of  the  Clerical  Declaration  of  i860,  8  pp.     ^d. 

Public-House  Trusts  and  Liquor  Municipalisation.     By  Joseph  Malins.     id. 

Pure  "Home  Brewed;"  or,  Brewery-Brewed  Malt  and  Hops  a  Great  Delusion,     id. 

Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Children.     By  Harriet  M.  Johnson,     id. 

Strong  Drink  and  its  Results.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Govett.     id. 

Sunday  School,  The,  in  Relation  to  the  Band  of  Hope.     By  H.  F.  Clarke.     Jd. 

Shadows  of  Civilization,  The.     By  the  late  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.     id. 

Striking  Medical  Testimony,  A.     Being  an  Address  delivered  by  Sims  Woodhead.    ^d. 

The  Strengthening  of  the  Parochial  Branch.     By  Canon  Braithwaite.     id. 

The  Treatment  of  Habitual  Drunkenness.  Prevention  y.  Cure.  By  Dr.  Branthwaite  .  ^d. 

Temperance  Teaching  in  Day  Schools.    By  Charles  Wakely.    12  pp.  in  wrapper,    id. 

Temperance  a  Cardinal  Virtue.     A  Sermon  by  Canon  Newbolt.     id. 

Temperance  Movement  among  Children.    By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Hume.   id. 
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Truth  about  Strong  Drink,  or  Thoughts  &  Facts  for  Working-men.  By  G.  McRobert.  id. 
What  Doctors  say  about  Alcohol.      By  Canon  Horsley.     id. 

What  Great  Soldiers  say :  Abstinence  on  Active  Service.     By  C.  Bailey.    Illus.     id. 
What  Women  can  do  to  promote  Temperance.   By  Sir  Victor  Horsley,    12  pp.    id. 
Why  I  am  an  Abstainer.     By  Archdeacon  Madden.     With  Portrait,     id. 
Women  and  Drink.     Statistics  collected  by  the  Women's  Union,     id. 
Woman's  Work  in  Present  Day  Temperance  Reform.     By  Miss  Gant.     id. 
Women's   Work  in   Relation  to   Intemperance,      ^d. 
Women's  Union,  The,  as   the  Helpmeet  of  the  Diocesan  Branch,    id. 
Working  for  Temperance :    An   Appeal  to   You.    A   Sermon  preached  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bannister,  MA.     id. 


Bramwood  Tracts.  Talks  with  my  People,  by  a  Country  Parson.  Square  envelope 
size.     12  pp      8  Nos.     id.  each;    or  3s.  100  nett. 

Parish  Tracts. — Selections  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  Tracts  have  been  bound  in 
stiff  brown  paper  covers  for  District  Visitors  and  parochial  use.  Each  book  con- 
tains six  tracts  and  readings.     Nos.  I.  to  VH.,  price  6d.  each  (No.  III.  for  women). 


CARDS. 

Suggestions  for  Keeping  the  Pledge.    To  be  given  to  those  who  have  taken  the  Pledge. 

Printed  in  blue  ink  on  blue  card  for  hanging  up.     3s.  per  100. 
The   C.E.T.S.  "  Catch-my-Pal "  4-pp.   folding  card,   with   pledge  and   space   for  six 

signatures,     ^d.  each,  or  3s.  per  100. 
Harvest  Drink  Cards.  With  recipes  of  Temperance  Drinks.  Envelope  size.  is.  6d.  per  100. 
Drink  Diagram  Cards.      Showing  Cost  of  Drink  Bill  compared  with  Expenditure  for 

Bread,  &c.     Envelope  size.     is.  per  100;   or  8s.  6d.  per  1,000. 


WOMEN'S    UNION. 


Constitution  and  Objects  of  the  Women's  Union.     2  pp.  Leaflet  (No.  79).     is.  per  100. 
The  Women's  Union:   How  to  Help  It.     2  pp.  Leaflet  (No.  92).     is.  per  100. 
Tracts.      Series  H.      Specially  prepared  for  use  among  women  and  girls.     Illustrated. 

12  Nos.  in  packet  6d.,  or  separate,  ^d.  each,  3s.  per  100.     {For  list  see  page  7). 
An  Appeal  to  Church  Workers  to  join,     i  p.  Leaflet  (No.  166).     6d.  per  100. 
An  Appeal  to  Women  and  Girls  to  join,     i  p.  Leaflet  (No.  167).     6d.  per  100. 
Mothers,    Awake !      A   Warning.      Six    Lessons    forming    a    Course    of    Temperance 

Instruction   to   Mothers.     By   the   Rev.    L.    B.    Currie,    M.A.     With   Preface   by 

Mrs.  Wilberforce.     In  wrapper,  ^d. 
Stop!     (For   Mothers).     An  appeal  to  parents  as  to  the  efi"ects  of  drink  on  children, 

intended  to  be  given  to  Mothers  leaving  children  outside  a  public-house.     On  Pink 

card,  4^  by  3.     Price  2s.  per  100. 


LICENSING    LAWS    AND    LEGISLATIVE    PAMPHLETS. 

Our  Legislative  Policy,  1864-1908.    The  Policy  of  the  C.E.T.S.     16  pp.     id. 

The  Licensing  Bill,  1908.     Full  Text.     With  Notes  by  J.   Scott  Duckers,  Solicitor. 

44  pp.,  in  wrapper.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 
The  Licensing  Act,  1902.      Explained  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  with  suggestions  for- 

carrying   it   into   effect.      By   W.  J.  Lee,    Esq.,    Barrister-at-Law.     40  pp.     3d. 
The   Public  House.    What  the  Law  says.      What  you  can  do.      By  L.   Stileman- 

GiBBARD,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  J. p.     Second  Edition.     Price  id. 
Public-House  Reform  and  the  Public-House  Trust  Movement.    By  R.  A.  Cripps.     id. 
Public-House  Trusts  and  Liquor  Municipalisation.     By  Joseph  Malins.     Price  id. 
How  to  Use  the  Licensing  Acts.     By  H.  Lee  Warner,  J. P.,  C.C.     Price  id. 
The  Relation  of  Municipal  Action  to  Morals.   By  Alfred  T.  Davies.  id.,  or  6s.  per  100. 
The  Black  Spot  on  the  Mersey.     The  story  of  a  Great   Social   Reform.     Price  id. ; 
Vigilance  and  Local  Administration.    By  L.  G.  Stileman-Gibbard.     Price  ^d. 
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POPULAR    MEDICAL   AND    OTHER    TRACTS. 

One  Halfpenny  each,  or  3s.  per  100,  nett. 

1.  Strong  Drink  not  Food.     By  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 

2.  Physical  Dangers  of  Strong  Drink.     By  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 

4.  Motherhood  from  a  Temperance  Point  of  Yiew.      By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bardsley. 

6.  The  Heredity  of  Inebriety.      By  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 

7.  Beer  as  an  Adjunct  to  Our  Meals.    By  Dr.  Crichton. 

8.  Some  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Heart  and  Circulation.     By  Dr.  Law. 

10.  Alcoholism  in  Childhood  and  Youth.     By  Dr.  Thomas  More  Madden. 

11.  The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Children's  Diseases.    By  Sir  Thomas  Barlow. 

12.  Alcoholism:  Acute  and  Chronic.     By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

13    The  Sins  of  the  Fathers:   The  Law  of  Heredity.    By  Ven.  Archdn.  Madden. 

14.  Liberty — to  Drink.     An  Address.     By  Ven.  Archdeacon  Madden. 

16.  Moderate  Drinking:   Can  it  Injure  Health?     By  Dr.  A.  E.  T.  Longhurst. 

The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Youth  and  its  Results  in  our  Public  Schools.    By  Dr. 
Clement  Dukes,  Physician  to  Rugby  School. 

Large  Envelope  Tracts.     Size  6  by  4f.     id.  each;  6s.  per  100  nett. 

Alcohol  and  Occupation.     By  Sir  Thos.  Oliver,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Inebriety  and  the  Feeble-Minded.     By  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Hyslop. 

Alcohol  and  Parenthood.     By  Dr.  Saleeby.     Third  Edition. 

Alcohol  and  Disease.     By  Professor  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D. 

The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Intemperance.    By  Dr.  Ettie  Sayer,  MB. 

Alcohol:   A  Poison.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  G.C.V.O.,  G.C.B.     20th  thousand. 

The  Medical  Profession  and  Alcohol,  and  Is  Alcohol  of  any  Service  ?  Two  Addresses 

by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  etc. 
Alcohol  and  Efficiency.     By  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c. 
The  Prevailing  Intemperance  among  Women :    Its  Cause  and  its  Remedy.     By  Sir 

Thomas  Barlow,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  King. 
Alcohol  and  Infancy.     By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D. 
Alcohol:  A  Paralyser.     By  Norman  Porritt,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Alcohol  and  the  Brain.     By  Dr.  George  Carpenter. 
Alcohol  and  Children.    Advice  to  Mothers.     By  Dr.  George  Carpenter. 
Alcohol    in    Relation    to    Some    Phases    of    Surgery    and   Medicine.     By    Charles 

Corfield,  M.R.C.S.,  &.c. 

The   Care  and   Control  of  Inebriates.      By  R.   Walsh    Branthwaite,  Esq.,  M.D., 

H.M.  Inspector  under  the  Inebriates  Acts.     id. 
The     Treatment     of     Habitual     Drunkenness.       Prevention    v.    Cure.      By    Dr. 

Branthwaite.     ^d. 
Women  and  Drink.     Medical  Opinions  and  Statistics,     id. 

The  Action  of  Alcohol  upon  Health.     By  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.     id. 
What  Doctors  say  about  Alcohol.     By  Canon  Horsley.     id. 
The  Effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  Internal  Organs,  by  Drs.  L.  Revilliod  and  Pauc 

BiNET.     Translated  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Law.     With  outHne  illustrations.     (No.  9).     id. 
What  Women  can  do  to  promote  Temperance.     By  Sir  Victor  Horsley.    12pp.    id. 

MEDICAL    LEAFLETS     FOR     DISTRIBUTION. 

I  p.     6d.  per  100.      2  pp.     is.  per  100. 

Sir  William  Gull  on  Alcohol.     (No.  iS). 

Moderate  Drinking;  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.     (No.  56). 

Simple  Remedies  for  Abstainers.     (No.  69). 

Alcohol   Unnecessary.     (No.  131).     By   Sir  William  Bkoadbent,   K.C.V.O.     2  pp. 

The  Prevailing  Intemperance   among  Women :    Its  Cause  and  its  Remedy.      (No. 

132).     By  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  M.D.,  K.C.V.O.     4  pp.     2s.  per  100. 
The  Constitutional  Effects  of  AlcohoL   (No.  136.)   By  Professor  Sims  Woodhead.    i  p. 
The  Dangers  of  Alcoholism.    (No.  137.)    Translation  of  the  famous  French  Poster,    i  p. 
Is  Alcohol  of  Any  Service  ?     (No.  138.)    By  Professor  Sir  Victor  Horsley.     2  pp. 
Alcohol:   A  Poison.    (No.  162.)     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  G.C.V.O.,  G.C.B.     2  pp. 
Would  You  be  Fit?     (No.  163.)     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  G.C.V.O.,  G.C.B.     i  p. 
Alcohol  and  Efficiency.    (No.  164.)    By  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D. ,  LL.D.,  &c. 
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MEDICAL   AND    PHYSIOLOGICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

Modern  Medical  Opinion  on  Alcohol.  A  series  of  remarkable  utterances  by  great 
doctors  in  recent  years,  including  Sir  Fredk.  Treves,  Sir  Victor  HoRSLEy,  Sir 
Thos.  Barlow,  Sir  J  as.  Crichton-Browne,  Dr.  Saleebv,  Ccc,  &c.     Cloth,  is. 

Side-Lights  on  Alcohol.  By  "  Medicos  Abstinens."  A  popular  exposition,  by  an 
experienced  Hospital  Surgeon,  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body  and  some  of  its 
organs.     200  pp.,  demy  8vo.     With  illustrations.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

The  Physiological  Aspect  of  Temperance.  Easy  Lessons  on  Alcohol:  Its  Effects 
on   Body  and   Mind.     By  W.  Taylor.     Cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Alcohol:  Its  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind.  A  Text  Book  for  Temperance  Workers. 
With  notes  and  explanations.     By  W.  Taylor.     Paper  wrapper,  3d. 


OFFICIAL   ORGANS    OF   THE    C.E.T.S. 

The  Illustrated  Temperance  Chronicle.  40th  year  of  publication.  The  Journal  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  Price  One  Penny,  every  Friday. 
Post  free  6s.  6d.  per  annum.  Each  number  contains  much  interesting  and  useful 
information,  including  Anniversary  Sermons  and  Speeches,  Speakers'  Helps,  Reports 
of  the  Work  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Circulating  in  every  Diocese  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  forms  a  valuable  medium  for  Advertisements.  Specimen  for  stamp. 
Monthly,  bound  in  wrapper,  6d.     Yearly  volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Illustrated  Temperance  Monthly  and  Hand  and  Heart.  The  C.E.T.S.  Magazine. 
20  pages,  price  id.  Post  free,  is.  6d.  per  annum.  Special  Temperance  Stories, 
Articles  on  C.E.T.S.  Work,  Dialogues,  Recitations,  and  various  interesting  and 
entertaining  items.     Volumes,  is.  6d.  paper  boards  ;    2s.  cloth. 

The  Young  Crusader.  The  C.E.T.S.  Band  of  Hope  Monthly  Magazine.  Illustrated. 
12  pages.  Price  ^d.  Post  free,  is.  per  annum.  Serial  and  other  Stories  ;  Recitations, 
Poetry,  Dialogues,  etc.,  Reports  of  Band  of  Hope  Meetings.     Volumes,  boards,  is. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  or  Newsagents,  C.E.T.S.  Diocesan  Depots,  or  direct  from  the 
Society's  Depot,  4,  The  Sanctuary,  W^estminster,  S.W. 


PICTURE    POSTERS. 

Drink    Tells    its    own    Tale.       A   Poster  in   Colours,   on    Dark    Green    ground,    size 
34  X  20J.     Price  4d. 

LETTERPRESS  POSTERS,  in  Large  Type.    35  x  22^.    2d.  each. 

"Would    You    be    Fit?"     A    Word   to   Young   Men.      By   Sir   Frederick  Treves. 
Alcohol :    A  Poison.     Important  Extracts  from  the  famous  Address  by  Sir  Frederick 

Treves,  G.C.V.O.,  Surgeon  to  the  King. 
The   Dangers  of  Alcoholism.     An  authorised  translation  of  the  famous  White  Poster 

against  excessive  drinking  which  has  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Abuse  of  Alcohol  and  its  Results.     Authorised  reprint  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Poster. 
What  Great  Statesmen  have  said  on  the  Drink  Traffic.    Gladstone.  Chamberlain, 

and  Rosebery. 
A  Gigantic  Evil;   a  National  Disgrace.    The  Introduction  to  the  Majority  Report  of 

Royal  Commission  on  Licensing,  signed  by  eight  members  of  "  The  Trade." 

SHALL  WINDOW  BILLS.     17I  x  iij.     Printed  in  Blue  Ink. 

Price  id.  each,  post  free,  ijd.  ;    or  6s.  per  100  nett,  post  free,  6s.  5d. 

To  Taxpayers,  Ratepayers,  and  Others     Think. 

Do  You  Want  to  Live  Long? 

Think  of  the  Children. 

Earning  and  Spending.  ,  (Others  to  follow.) 
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CANTATAS,  SERVICES  OF  SONG,  AND  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  in  Old  Notation  only.     50  and  upwards  at  half-price  nett  to  Affiliated 

Branches,  words  only  4s.  100. 

The  Yale  of  Happiness.     A  Japanese  Temperance  Cantata.     By  Geoffrey  Blackmore. 

For  6  chief  characters  and  chorus.     Old  Notation.     Price  4d. 
Tom  CoUingwood's  Venture.     Service  of  Song  with  connective  Readings.     Story  and 

words  by  Frances  Evans.     Music  by  Geoffrey  Blackmore.     4d. 
Crispin;   or,  The  Wonderful  Casket.     A  Musical  Fairy  Tale.     By  Jeanie  Morton  and 

Geoffrey  Blackmore.     For  nine  characters.     Price  8d. 
Wilful  Stella:  or,  The  Magic  Sword.      A  Fairy  Operetta  for  Temperance  Entertain- 
ments.    New  and  Original  Music  by  Geoffrey  Blackmore.     6d. 
The  Purse  of  Gold,  in  four  Scenes.     New  and  Original  Music.     4d. 
Princess  Doris  :  or,  The  King's  Decree.    A  Cantata.     In  two  parts.   Words  and  Music 

by  Geoffrey  Blackmore.     Time  of  representation — 40  to  50  minutes.     4d. 
A  Trip  to  Fairyland :  or,  Saved  from  the  Wollipogs.  A  Fairy  Cantata.  By  Geoffrey 

Blackmore.     Bright  and  original  music,  with  dialogues.     Price  3d. 
•The  Lonely  Island.      The  Story  of  the  Mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty."      Founded  upon 

R.  M.  Ballantyne's  famous  Book.     By  Mrs.  E.  G.  Stuart.     Price  4d. 
The  Usurper ;  or.  Dame  Cuckoo's  Trial.     A  Band  of  Hope  Cantata.     Words  by  Mrs. 

E.  G.  Stuart.     Music  by  F.  E.  Fletcher,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O.     Price  3d. 
Iron  Links.     By  Mrs.  Barltrop,  introducing  some  favourite  hymns.     Price  3d. 
The  Funny  Man  in  Grey.     Original  Words  and  Music  by  Frances  Evans.     Price  3d. 
Stronger  than  the  Strong.     A  Band  of  Hope  Cantata.     By  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Ware,  B.A. 
Music  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  M.  Coombs,  B.A.     Price  3d. 
•The  Quest  of  Sir  Vigilant  and  Sir  Valiant.      An  original  Temperance  Allegory.      By 

Miss  E.  O'Connor  Morris.     Price  4d. 
•Defeat  and  Victory,  or  a  Slip  of  Blue.    A  simple  and  easy  service  chiefly  composed  of 
well-known  Temperance  songs  and  hymns.     By  Miss  Marie  Robinson.     4d. 
Zit:   or,  How  John  Lucas  was  Convinced.     By  A.  J.  Foxwell.     Price  4d. 
•Robin's  Promise.     Founded  on  the  Temperance  Story  by  Grace  Harding.     Edited  and 

arranged  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bedford.     Price  4d. 
•Sabina    Snappington's   Thorn    in    the    Flesh.      The    Story   of   a    Child's    Influence. 

Original  Words  and  Music.     By  Frances  Evans.     Price  4d. 
•Farmer  Brown's  Awakening;   or.  So  as  by  Fire.      A  Story  of  Farm  Life.     Original 

Words  and  Music.     By  Frances  Evans.     Price  4d. 
•Jack  the  Joiner.     A  Story  of  Village  Life.      The  Readings  and  Songs  are  continuous, 

forming  a  consecutive  narrative.      By  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Moorhouse.     Price  4d. 
The  Fairy  Queen's  Advice ;  or,  Helping  Hands.    Words  by  Lady  Alderson.     Music 
composed  and  adapted  by  Ralph  E.  Alderson.     A  Band  of  Hope  Cantata.     Price  3d. 
The  Fairy  Temperance  and  the  Demon  Drink.  A  Christmas  Cantata  for  seven  characters, 

fairies,  chorus,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Teignmouth  Shore.     Price  3d. 
Boys   of  Medeham  School.     By  Rev.  VV.  Kipling  Cox.     Price  3d. 
Children's  Hour,  The.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Kipling  Cox.     Price  3d. 
Little  Jem :  The  Chorister.     By  Richard  Markes.     Price  3d. 
Village  Bells,  The.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Kipling  Cox.     Price  3d. 

The  Following  in  either  Old  Notation  or  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 
The  Prodigal's  Return;  or.  Asked  and  Given.    By  Miss  Edith  M.  Dauglish.    Price  2d. 
Never  Despair,  or  Dragged  Down.     Words  by  Miss  A.  J.  Janvrin.     Price  3d. 
•For  Harry's  Sake.     By  Miss  A.  J.  Janvrin.     Music  by  Geo.  J.  Chapple.     Price  3d. 
"My  Wife  Persuaded  Me."     By  Geo.  J.  Chapple.     Price  2d. 

John  Brown  the  Wheelwright ;  or.  The 'Angel's' Victims.  By  the  Rev.  H.E.  Fox.  Price  2d. 

•Tommy  Noble's  Pledge  Card.     By  Geo.  J.   Chapple.     Price  3d. 

•Village  Blacksmith,  The.     By  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Moorhouse.     Price  3d. 

Words  for  any  of  the  above,  4s.  per  100. 

•Lantern  Slides  are  published  to  accompany  these  Services,  and  can  be  hired. 

The  C.E.T.S.  Musical  Album.     Tonic  Sol-fa  or  Staff  Notation.     17  numbers,  at  id.  each, 

2  at  ijd.     Nos.  18  and  19,  O.N.  only. 
Special  Hymn  Papers  for  Temperance  Meetings.      15  Nos.      No.   5   for  Children, 
No.  7  for  Missions,  No.  11  for  Devotional  Meetings.     Price  2S.  per  100.      No.  20  for 
Mission  Use,  double  size,  ^d.  ;  or  3s.  per  100  nett. 
Fifty  Temperance  Songs  and  Choruses,  with  Music,  for  Branch  Choirs  and  for  Special 
Occasions  (being  Nos.  1-50,  Music  Leaflets,  in  paper  wrapper),  6d.  nett. 

(For  Hymn  Books  see  pages  1  and  3.) 


MUSIC  LEAFLETS,  for  Festival  Use,  O.N., 

1.  Fight  the  Drink.     W.  H.  Jude. 

2.  Awake !    the  Temperance  Lyre. 

3.  Around  the  Flag  of  Temperance. 


Soldiers  we  of  Temperance. 
Brightly  gleams  our  Banner. 
Onward,  Young  Crusaders.    Haydn. 
Will  you  join  the  Temperance  Army  ? 
Clear  the  Way.     E.  Cutler,  K.C. 
Healthy,  Wealthy,  Happy. 

10.  Wave  the  Flag.     A  Marching  Song. 

11.  Let  us  Raise  our  Temperance  Song. 

12.  Sign  the  Pledge.   F.  Sherlock. 

13.  The  Flag  we  Love  !  Part  Song. 
Soldiers  Brave  and  True ! 
Britain  calls  each  Young  Crusader. 
Come  and  Join  our  Youthful  Army. 
Will  you  help  to  do  it  ? 
Sons  of  England,  strike  for  Freedom. 
Courage,  Brother,  do  not  Stumble. 

20.  To  Arms!  To  Arms!    E.  G.  Stuart. 

21.  Saviour, Whoon  Quarantana's Moun- 

tain. Wordsby  Canon  Rawnsley. 

22.  Strong    Drink    around    is     Raging. 

23.  I'm  but  a  little  Soldier. 

24.  God  wants  us.  Duet  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

25.  British  Courage.     F.  K.  Mcnday. 

26.  Bells, Sweet  Bells.  ByMrs.HAVCRAFT. 

27.  Oh,  Beauteous  Flowers  ! 

28.  Oh,  what  will  ye  say  ? 

29.  On,  to  the  Temperance  Conflict. 

30.  Cold-Water  Bobs.     Four  part  song. 

31.  There's  a  Glorious  Work  before  us. 


14- 
15- 
16. 

17- 
18. 
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Is.  per  100,  nett ;   post  free.  Is.  3d. 

32.  Let   us   Rally   round  the  Standard. 

33.  Take  Courage  Temperance  Workers. 

34.  Begin  at  once. 

35.  Fight  for  the  Right. 

36.  Victory ! 

37.  Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way  I 
There's  Plenty  to   do !      Song  and 

chorus. 
Is  there  not  a  Cause  ? 
Stand  up  for  Temperance  ! 
"Our  Band  of  Hope  Song."  Acrostic. 
The  Seed  of  Temperance  Truth. 
The  Temperance  Band. 
The  Banner  of  Temperance. 
Temperance  Watchword. 
Youthful  Temperance  Workers. 

47.  Three  Songlets,  "  Unus  Singulus." 

48.  Good-Night.     Words  by  L.  Fitch. 
The  Rechabites. 
Soldiers  True  and  Faithful. 
Make  the  Children  Happy. 

52.  Help  the  Cause  along. 

53.  Onward  and  Upward. 
We  will   thank  Thee,  Father  dear 
Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  burning. 
To  the  Work  ! 

What  shall  the  Harvest  be  ? 
The  Victory  over  Drink. 
Oh  !   help  to  train  the  Children. 

[Others  to  follow). 
tonic  sol-fa. 
Nos.  I  to  4  can  also  be  had  in  Sol-Fa. 


38. 

39- 
40. 

41- 
42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 
46. 


49 
SC- 


54- 
S5- 
56- 
57- 
58- 
S9- 


JLCTION  SONGS.— Twenty  Band  of  Hope  Action  Songs,  with  Music  original  and  selected, 
many  of  them  written  to  popular  tunes.  4to  Music  size.  O.N.  Series  I.  &  II.  In  wrapper, 
IS. each.    The  Nos.  supplied  separately  at  Jd.  each,  or  2s.  100  nett ;  post  free,  2s.  4d. 

Series  I. 


1.  A  Song  of  Hope. 

2.  England's  Sports.     For  Boys. 

3.  What  the  Girls  will  do.  For  5  Girls. 

4.  The  Children's  Tea  Party. 

5.  The  Temperance  Bells. 

6.  The  Temperance  Blacksmith.  Boys. 

7.  Boys  of  Britain!    For  6  Boys. 

8.  The  Flag  of  Gladness.  Girls  orBoys 

9.  A  Sunshade  Drill.  For  16  or  20  Girls. 
10.  The  Temperance  House.  For  Boys. 


11.  Union  is  Strength.    Boys  or  Girls. 

12.  A   Sailing   Song.     For  10  Children. 

13.  Army  of  the  Free.    For  Boys. 

14.  Our   Pleasant  Holiday. 

15.  The  Banner  of  Freedom. 

16.  Temperance  Maiden.     Little  Girls. 

17.  A  Banner  Song.     Boys  and  Girls. 

18.  Young  England.     Boys  and  Girls. 

19.  Soldiers  True.    Boys. 

20.  The  Joys  of  Sunday  Closing.  Girls. 


21.  Our  Temperance  Band. 

22.  Signing.     Boys  and  Girls. 

23.  The  Temperance  Ball  is  Rolling. 

24.  Multum  in  Parvo.     8  Children. 

25.  For  England's  Sake.  Boys  and  Girls. 
26    For  Temperance  Strive ! 

27.  Temperance   Maidens.     For  Girls. 

28.  The  Temperance  Boat.     For  Boys. 

29.  The    March    of   the    Temperance 
Army.     By  Arthur  Berridge. 


Series  II. 

31.  Willyoujoin?  ByLiLLiAN  G.Home. 

32.  Jolly  Farm  Lads.     For  Boys. 

33.  The  First  of  Hay.     Boys  or  Girls. 

34.  Come  to  the  Country.    6  Girls. 

35.  The  Temperance  Motor  Car. 

36.  The  Dutchman's  Hut. 

37.  A  Song  of  Japan.     9  girls.       [girls. 

38.  Sing  a  Song  of  Temperance.  10  little 

39.  Six  Jolly  Sailor  Boys.    6  boys. 

40.  Our  Temperance  Aeroplane.    6  or 
8  children. 


30.  Ten  Little  Chinamen.   Blackmore 

Nkvv  Numbers.     Words  and  Music  by  Geoffrey  Blackmore. 
41.  TheTriumphof  St. George.  (Double  43.  A    Temperance    Motto. 

No.).     5  Characters  and  Chorus.  Children. 

.42.  A    Song    of   Scouting.      For    any 

number  of  children. 


44- 


For    10 


For  4 


The  Miller  and  the  Maids. 

Boys  and  4  Girls. 

(Others  to  follow). 
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LIST   OF    BOUND  VOLUMES. 
BOOK  AT  3s. 
Three  Aspects  of  Temperance.    Scriptural,  Economic,  and  Physiological.    This  volume 
consists  of  the  Three  Courses  of  Instruction.     380  pp.     Cloth. 

BOOK  AT  2s.  6d. 

Side-Lights  on  Alcohol.     By  "  Medicus  Abstinens,"     2s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  AT  2s. 

Jessie  Graham.     By  Miss  Hagen.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 

A  Room  in  the  Roof.     By  Florence  L.  Henderson.     Cloth. 

Arthur  Tremayne;  or,  Nil  Desperandum.   A  Story  for  Boys.    By  J.  J.  Dan  yell.   Cloth. 

Florry's   Success;    or,  A  Happy   New  Year.     A  Story  for  Girls.       By  M.  Martin, 

Preface  by  Miss  Townend.  Second  edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Illustrated  Temperance  Monthly,  Yearly  Volumes.  240  pp.  Cloth. 
Temperance  Stories  and  Readings  for  Mothers'  Meetings.  Entertaining  and  Instructive 

Short  Readings  and  Tales.     By  Mrs.  F.  Eardley-Wilmot.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 
A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Parochial  Branches  of 

the  C.E.T.S.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 
The  Nation's  Hope:  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Bands 

of  Hope.     By  various  Authors.     Edited  by  J.  R.  Newman.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 

BOOKS  AT  Is.  6d. 

The  Spealters'  Armoury  :  Outline  Addresses.    For  Adult  Meetings.      By  F.  Eardley- 
A  First  Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.   By  W.  Taylor.   Cloth  boards.     [Wilmot. 
The  Physiological  Aspect  of  Temperance.     By  W.  Taylor.     Cloth,  limp, 
Castle  Corpus.     Allegories  and  Stories.     By  Mary  E.  Kendrew.     Cloth. 
The  C.E.T.S.  Speakers'  and  Workers'  Yade-Mecum.     By  Rev.  John  Isabell.     Cloth. 
Scientific    Temperance    Addresses.      By    E.  Crawshaw.      Illustrated.     Cloth 
Blackboard  Addresses  for  Bands  of  Hope.    With  illustrations.     52  Addresses.     Cloth. 
Band  of  Hope  Outline  Addresses.  Containing  52  Addresses.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Cloth. 
Illustrated  Temperance  Monthly.     Yearly  Volumes.    Coloured  paper,  boards. 
Temperance   Readings.     Suitable  for  use  at  either  Juvenile  or  Adult  Branches.     Cloth. 
Stories  and  Readings  for  Bands  of  Hope.  By  Rev.  J.  Isabell  and  other  Authors.  Cloth 

THE   AZALEA   SERIES,   IN   ATTRACTIVE  CLOTH    BINDING.     Cloth,  gilt. 
Linked  to   a  Thought,  and  Soldier  and  Servant;   and  other  Stories. 
His  Last  Will.     A  Story  for  Adults.     By  Mabel  Wynn  Tetley. 
The  Rescue  of  Helena  Hadley.     Two  illustrations. 

Friends  in  Dingy  Court.     A  charming  story  of  life  in  a  London  Court.     By  S.L.G.H. 
Who  can  say  ?      By  Edith  E.  Smyth.     With  two  illustrations. 
A  Wife's  Faith.     By  Mrs.  Stevenson.     With  two  illustrations. 

The  Knight's  Quest,  and  other  Tales  for  Boys.   Two  illustrations.  By  Rev.  E.  Green. 
The  Squires  of  Karrondale,  or  Robert  Clarkson's  Promise.     By  Frances  B.  Evans. 

ONE   SHILLING   PRIZE   AND   STORY   BOOKS. 
The  Ruth  Stories.     By  Mervyn  Blake.     112  pp.     Original  illustrations. 
A  Wife's  Faith.     By  Mrs.  Stevenson.     With  two  illustrations. 

The  Knight's  Quest,  and  other  Tales  for  Boys.    Two  illustrations.     By  Rev.  E.  Green. 
Interwoven.     By  Lillian  C.  Hume.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 

The  Walton's  Christmas  Party,  and  after,  and  The  Cresswell's  Awakening.  lUus.  Cloth. 
Lead!    Kindly  Light!    and  For  His  Dear  Sake.     Stories  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Pughe,  M.A., 
Loyal  and  True.     By  Miss  Lillian  C.  Hume.    Illustrated.  Cloth.       [Illustrated.     Cloth. 
Ruth's  Guest  Chamber.     By  M.  S.  Hagen.     Illustrated.     Cloth. 
Out  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  and  From  Curse  to  Blessing.      By  Miss  Streatfeild. 

Illustrated.     Cloth. 
Blot  or  Blessing.  By  Miss  M.  S.  Hagen.   A  Village  Temperance  Story,  illustrated.    Cloth. 
The  Rescue  of  Helena  Hadley.     By  Mrs.  Stevenson.     Paper.     (Also  is.  6d.) 

BOOKS  AT  Is. 
Modern  Medical  Opinion  on  Alcohol.     By  Sir  Fredk.  Treves  and  others.     Cloth. 
Economics  of  the  Temperance  Problem.     Cloth. 

Forty-Seven  Years  of  Church  Temperance  Work.    The  History  of  the  C.E.T.S.    Cloth. 
Things  to  be  Added ;  or,  Homely  Readings  for  Mothers'  Meetings  and  Temperance 

Gatherings.     By  Mrs.  E.  G.  Stu/vrt.     Cloth. 
A  First  Reader  in  Health  and  Temperance.     By  W.  Taylor.     Cloth  flush. 
Bow  to  Stop  Drunkenness.     By  the  late  Chas.  Buxton,  Esq.,  MP.     Cloth. 


1 6  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

Temperance  Teaching  for  the  Children  of  the  Charoh.     By  Constance  R.  Gant. 

Temperance  Talks  with  the  Children.     By  Mrs.  Cazalet  Bloxam.     Cloth.       [Cloth. 

Chats  with  the  Children  on  Temperance  Topics.  By  Rev.  J.  Isabbll  and  J.  J.  Baker. 

Health  and  Temperance  Reader. 

The  Temperance  Reader.     By  J.  Dennis  Hird. 

The  Young  Crusader.     Yearly  Volumes  in  Coloured  Boards. 

Temperance  Dramas.     By  Mrs.  Haycraft  and  other  Authors.    Cloth. 

Simple   Dramas  and  Action  Songs.     By  Mrs.  Haycraft  and  other  Authors.     Cloth. 

The  Seven  Queens,  and  other  Easy  Dramas.     Cloth. 

Longer  Temperance  Dramas.     Cloth. 

The  Rival  Fairies  and  other  Simple  Dramas.    Cloth. 

Juvenile  Reciters  and  Dialogues.     Series  II.,  III.,  and  IV.     Cloth. 

BOOKS   at  9d. 
Glory   Peeps   or   Bobby   and   the    Moonsprite.     An    original   Fairy   Tale,    with    Six 

illustrations.     By  Edythe  E.  Sayers.     Cloth. 
After  Harvest,  and  other  Dialogues.    By  E.  M.  L.     Cloth. 

BOOKS  AT  6d. 
Corporal  Astley's Temptation  and  other  Army  Stories.  By  Quarter-Master  Sergt.  Burns. 
Forty-Seven  Years  of  Church  Temperance  Work.     Paper. 

Children  of  the  New  Century ;  Physiology  made  Easy.  By  Miss  Rose  Harrison.  Cloth. 
Leap  Frog.     A  Boy's  Story.     By  M.  Martin.     Four  illustrations.    Long  octavo.    Cloth. 
The  Temperance  Movement  in  Church  and  Nation.     By  J.  Johnson  Baker. 
Alcohol:  Its  Effect  on  the  Human  System.     Courses  I.  and  II. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Alcohol.     By  W.  Taylor.     Courses  I.,  II.,  and   III.     Paper. 
Lessons   on  the    Bible  and   Temperance.      By  J.  J.  Baker.     Paper. 
The  Economy  of  Temperance.     By  J.  Johnson  Baker.     Paper. 
Juvenile  Reciters  and  Dialogues.    Parts  II.  to  IX.     Paper. 

BOOKS   AT   M. 
The    Body    and    Temperance    (two    Courses).— Church    Temperance    History. — The 

Physiological     Syllabus     (two     Courses).— Bible     Temperance     Teaching.— The 

Economic  Syllabus. 
History  and  Work  of  the  C.E.T.S.         Missionary  Efforts  of  the  C.E.T.S. 
Mothers,  Awake!     6  Lessons  for  Women.     By  Rev.  L.  B.  Cdrrie. 

Band   of  Hope  Outline   Addresses.      In  parts,  each  containing  13  Addresses.     Paper. 
How  it  began:    a  C.E.T.S.  Sketch  of  Work  and  Workers.     By  Lillian  C.  Hume. 

BOOKS    UNDER    4d. 
Six  Simple  Readings  on  each  of  the  Syllabuses.     Paper  wrapper.     3d. 
An  Outline  of  the  Temperance  Question.     By  Catherine  B.  Drummond.     2d. 
Alcohol:  Its  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind.     A  Text  Book.     By  W.  Taylor.     Paper,  3d. 
Is  it  Nothing  to  You?     By  the  late  Bishop  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.     Price  2d. 
The  Bible  and  Temperance.    Syllabus.    Paper.    2d. 

READINGS    AND    STORIES    AT    Id. 

A  Sad  Christmas.    By  Ellen  Callinan. 
Lucy's  Trophy.    By  Margaret  S.  M.  Gibb. 
Waggle's  Tale.    By  Constance  R.  Gant. 
Edith   Snaith's  Two  Vows.     By  J.  Johnson 
Bakkr. 


That   Dreadful  Dragon.     By  Rev.  R.  B.  H. 

BURNE. 

Caleb   Merridew's   Legacy.      By    Edith    M. 

Dauglish.     Four  illustrations. 
A   Mother's   Advice  and  a  Glass  of  Stout. 
By   Hook   or   by   Crook,   and    How   shall   I 

Spend  my  Wages?    By  Miss  Hagen. 
Uncle  Solomon  and  the  Snowdrop's  Message. 


Joan  Carrington's  Care.  By  a  Practical  Worker. 

Try  It.    A  Christmas  Story.     By  Miss  Hagen. 

Engine  Bill.    By  Mercy  Stratton. 

Tina's  White  Dress.    By  S.  L.  G.  Horne. 

Mrs.  Brown's  Bargain.  By  Halton  Hastings. 

A  Little  Drop  of  Comfort. 

Horwood  Farm;  or,  Susie's  First  Place. 

A  Sprig  of  Gillyflower.    By  J.Johnson  Baker. 

Dick   Langford's  Temptation. 

Jim.    Bv  M.  H.  Bailes. 

The  Poker,  Beef,  and  Boy. 

Wheat  and  Tare.    By  Edythe  E.  Sayers. 


Special  Prize  Labels.    Printed  in  Blue  and  Gold.     Gummed.    Price  is.  6d.  per  100  nett. 

A  Special  Illustrated  List  of  Banners,  8  pp.,  4to.,  with  17  Illustrations.    Post  free. 

Books,  Magazines,  Publications,  and  Material  of  any  sort  supplied  to  order. 

Country  Orders  received  by  first  post  are  executed  the  same  day. 

Address  Orders  to— THE   PUBLICATION   DEPARTMENT,    C.E.T.S., 

Telegrams — "Temperance,  London."  t,,      o  tt-  r^  T,r 

rW<>/>/io«e—" 562  Victoria."  4.    -IHE   bANCTUARY,   WESTMINSTER,   S.W^ 
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